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CHAPTER I. 

npHE case was summarily treated the next 
-*■ morning, and very briefly reported in the 
papers. I hoped, therefore, that any gossip 
concerning this unfortunate circumstance would 
soon die away. But in this I was mistaken. 

My uncle was the first to undeceive me. I 
met him in St. James's Street. 

" My dear boy,'' said he laughing, " I hear of 
nothing but your adventure. What will your 
mothers ay about your honne fortune^ eh ? They 
say you've completely cut that Italian fellow 
out." 

" I hope you don't believe it,'' said I, colour- 
ing. " There isn't a word of truth in it." 

" Oh I of course not — of course you say ihaty 
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you young Don Juan. Well ! we have all sown 
our wild oats, — only I'm afraid this puts all 
Miss Guildmore's chances at an end — and your 
mother won't be as pleased to hear of your 
celebrity in this new Une as at the prospect of 
your marrying the heiress." 

It was in vain that I reiterated my assurance ; 
I saw that it made but small impression. 

The next day I called upon Madame d'Arnheim. 
She received me very coldly. 

** Have you nothing to ask about my acci- 
dent ?" I began. " Don't you see my wounds ?" 

" I see some plaster. No, I am not curious to 
know anything about it." 

" That's unkind. Did you hear of my knock- 
ing down a drunken drayman ? I was the hero 
of ' Seven Dials ' for about two minutes and a 
half." 

She did not look up from her knitting. Her 
fingers plied rapidly. 

" I heard quite enough — more than I wished !" 

" Then, I suppose, like the rest of the world, 
you have heard some lies. Let me " 

** There are things it is useless to talk about. 
As a man of honour, you are boimd not to tell 
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me the truth, and I have certainly no right to 
ask it. Let us change the subject. I am sorrv, 
and I am disappointed in you — that is all." 

'^ But it is not all. Do you think I am going 
to let you believe any lies people choose to say ? 
You nrnst hear me, Madame d'Amheim." 

" I knew how it would be," said she, with a 
sigh. " I warned you. You are young and very 
silly — and Lady Castle is the most dangerous 
woman in London." 

'^ Nonsense I She is not dangerous to me, at 
all events. A most unlucky series of accidents 
the other night led to our being seen alone to- 
gether. But, after all, what happened might 
have happened to anyone — to you, for instance. 
Do believe me, won't you t" 

She had been looking at me steadily in the 
face. Her cheek flushed as I finished, and then 
she held out her hand. 

** You do not know how much pain this has 
given me. I had regarded you as a King Arthur 
among men, who, loving early, kept his heart 
pure and true to that first love. It grieved me 
to unthrone you — ^but how could I doubt what I 
heard? My husband met two men at the St. 

B 2 
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James's Club, who swore that they had seen 
you — ^under circumstances which — but we will 
say no more about it. I believe you ; — ^if I did 
not^ all my pleasure in your society hencefor- 
ward would be gone." 

I made her listen to my story, nevertheless ; 
and then, from that day forwards, we neither of 
us ever alluded to it. Lady Castle's name was 
rarely mentioned between us* Madame d'Arn- 
heim no longer questioned or counselled me 
about her. She knew that I was constantly 
invited to Belgrave Square, but I suppose she 
heard what was the fact, that Benevento's 
quarrel with Lady Castle had, apparently, been 
completely made up. He was as much in the 
house as ever. And I, for my part, excused 
myself as often as possible from accepting Lady 
Castle's pressing invitations. She always call- 
ed me her " preserver," and reproached me with 
not calling oftener. But I could no longer re- 
main blind to the state of things. She was 
completely and fatally under the influence of 
the Italian. His extreme cleverness dominated, 
as his personal charms had originally fascinated 
her. She was as helpless in his hand as a silly 
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bird who tries to escape from his cage, and who, 
fluttering round the room, is soon recaptured by 
its gaoler. A weak woman, who required to 
cling to something ; if it were not this man, then 
it would be another, from sheer inability to walk 
without some support, whether lawful or other- 
wise. With another sort of husband, she would 
have been another woman; but Lord Castle 
had no idea of what love meant. He was 
a studious, honourable, kind-hearted man, 
whose frame was of the consistency of 
unleavened bread, and whose mind was too 
abstracted to see anything that went on around 
him. He was content that his wife should 
remain away from him for nearly half the 
year, and no thought of evil ever entered his im- 
agination. Ill-educated, childless, surrounded 
from her girlhood by admiration and bad exam- 
ples, could the result in her case be different ? 
The excuses to be pleaded for such as love, not 
wisely, but too well, were of no avail in poor 
Lady Castle's case ; but are temperament, train- 
ing, circumstances, not to be taken into account 
when judging such as she ? I know I heartily 
pitied her. But, for all that, I abstained from 
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going often to her house ; not because of the 
Italian's jealousy, but because the world, having 
once coupled my name with Lady Castle's, 
could not be induced to leave us alone. I was 
constantly annoyed by some chaffing allusion to 
" Castle Dangerous," as it pleased the wits to 
call her. Therefore, towards the end of that 
season, I saw, comparatively, but little of her. 

I have now to speak of Arthur Tufton, in 
whom a great change had been gradually work- 
ing for some weeks. His fits of depression were 
more and more fi'equent, until the gloom became 
so permanent and profound that I could scarce- 
ly extract a word from him. He was not like 
the same man I had remembered eighteen 
months before. It grieved me, for I was sin- 
cerely attached to him, and I guessed but too 
well what the cause must be. I resolved to 
force some confession of the state of his affiairs 
from him, if possible ; for I knew, judging by my 
own experience, that even the heaviest trouble 
may be, in a measure, lightened by discussion 
and sympathy. Somehow or other, my own 
secret had never been as intolerable a burden 
to me, after I found that Mr. Francis shared 
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it, and that I was able to speak of it to him. 

Therefore, when this state of things had been 
getting worse instead of better for some days, 
I broke ground thus one morning : 

" Look here, old fellow. It is no use going 
on like this ; it quite takes away my appetite to 
see you. Of course, I can guess pretty well 
how it is, but I wish you would tell me plainly 
how much you have lost. It's far better to 
talk of it, even to me, Tufton, than to brood 
over it." 

" My dear boy, it's no use talking. There is 
nothing to be done." 

"Let me judge of that. Sometimes two 
heads are better than one." 

*' Neither two heads, nor twenty, can set me 
straight, Pen. I must sell out, that is the long 
and short of it." 

** Impossible I Why, how much are you in 
for?" 

" Two thousand." 

I gave a long whistle. It seemed to me 
almost incredible that he should have gone on 
losing at whist up to this extent, in the short 
space of four months. 
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" Whom do you owe the chief part of this tot" 
I asked at length. 

« To Benevento." 

" I thought so. Well, of course he will give 
you time!" 

" I don't choose to ask him. I must borrow 
the money at usurious interest, without any 
prospect of being able to repay it, or I must part 
with my commission. The latter is the only 
honest course, I am afraid I" 

" Have you been to the Jews? Surely with 
your prospects " 

" My dear Pen, I have none — that is just it. 
No man in his senses would advance anything 
upon the chances of my succeeding to the Bar- 
ony. Lord Tufton has a better life than mine. 
And as to getting him to help me — that is quite 
out of the question. I have no security of any 
sort to offer but my commission. If I am to 
part with that in the end, I may as well do 
so at once, and save being robbed by the 
Jews." 

" Promise me to do nothing for a few days, 
will you 1" I said, after a pause. " There can 
be no such great hurry, and we may, perhaps. 
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think of some means. But do you still go on 
playing?" 

" No, I have not been to the club for four 
days, and I feel utterly wretched. I am ready 
to hang myself sometimes. However, there is 
no use thinking about it. I must sell out, and 
emigrate." 

" Have you made a vow not to play again 1" 
I asked. 

" No ; for I shall have to play with Selden 
once more. I won fifty of him the other night, 
and must give him his revenge, I suppose. 

After that Well, I'll make no rash vows, 

but I think I shall never touch a card again." 

We talked over his affairs for a long time. I 
was no man of business ; but it was manifest 
that he could not remain in the Guards upon 
the miserable income that would remain to him 
if he now took from his capital the two thou- 
sand pounds he owed. If he could not raise 
the money somehow, there seemed no alterna- 
tive for him but to part with his commission. 
The prospect of this sacrifice for my friend 
made me miserable. What means were there 
of averting the ruin of his career ? I racked my 
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brain all the morning to suggest some. The only 
outlet from the difficulty, which I had too much 
respect for my friend to urge, was an appeal to 
Benevento for time. 

" The fellow is an adventurer," he said, " who 
lives chiefly by play. I know that now. But 
he owes Selden and others money, and he has 
allowed my debt to mount up — as he saw I was 
ass enough to go on playing — ^till it has come 
to this. I will not appeal to the generosity of 
a man like that. He would, of course, reply 
that he can't pay his own debts till he gets my 
money; and, after all, he would be quite 
right." 

"I am glad you have come round to my 
opinion of him," I could not resist saying. 

'* I don't think him a scoundrel, as I believe 
you do. Pen, but simply a fellow * without any 
visible means of subsistence,' as the police say, 
who lives by his wits '' 

" And his good looks," I added, with indig- 
nation. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" It may be so, I do not wish to be unjust, 
because he has had the luck to win my money. 
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If not he, I suppose it would have been some 
one else. I have been a fool, Pen ; and a fool 
and his money, you know, are soon parted." 

He took up his violin ; it seemed his only 
consolation — a confidant to whom he could tell 
far more of the remorse and longing of his soul 
than he could to me. I left the room quietly, 
and for more than two hours I could hear him 
below me, drawing out the wild, passionate, 
and plaintive tones from his beloved instrument. 
Then it seemed to me that the music changed, 
by slow progressions, into something deeper, 
stronger, more manful than unavailing regret ; 
there was resolution in it — a resolution to arise 
and cdnquer the weakness of a wasted youth ; 
and as 1 listened, my own hope grew larger 
that my friend's peril, if once passed, might be 
the turning-point in his career, beyond which 
the man's fine and gifted nature should develop 
itself, free from the debasing bondage in which 
it had hitherto been held. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T WAS a long time revolving a plan in my 
■*• mind, the execution of which I knew would 
be difficult. Nothing but the strait in which 
Arthur Tufton was would have led me to think 
of calling on my old cousin and trustee, Hum- 
phrey Penruddocke, to whom I had never 
spoken in my life. But to accomplish what I 
desired, it was absolutely necessary that I 
should do this ; and soon after twelve I threw 
myself into a hansom, and drove to Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, where I knew Humphrey 
lived. 

The house was of dark red brick, standing a 
few yards back, with high and very narrow 
windows set flush with the wall, the wood- 
work being painted white, and the door green ; 
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a brass knocker as good as gold, for briUiancy. 
and a path of spotless white pavement con- 
ducting from the iron wicket to the door. It 
was opened by a prim little old woman, who 
ushered me into a wainscoted parlour to the 
right of the door, where she left me. 

This room was painted of a pale water-green ; 
there was nothing much less than a century old 
in it, I think, from the thread-bare Turkey car- 
pet, upwards ; and yet it had an air of great 
cheerfulness. This was partly owing, no doubt, 
to the brilliant cleanliness of everything. The 
mahogany spindle-legged tables shone from 
rubbing, till they had become so many darken- 
ed mirrors ; the fine glaze of the old Worcester 
cups and saucers on the mantelshelf, undimmed 
by any speck of dust, glittered in the light 
from the windows opposite ; the fire-irons, and 
the old-fashioned brass fender, carried on the 
sparkle down below. All belonged to the past, 
nothing to the present. Two or three genera- 
tions may have passed away, and have left that 
room absolutely unchanged. Time deals gently 
with the inanimate furniture of such quiet old 
houses as this, while it furrows and bends and, 
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finally, removes the human furniture that dwelt 
there. 

The door opened, and in walked my cousin 
— the short, iron-grey, bristle-headed man I re- 
membered, with a sharp, penetrating face. As 
he came forward, he eyed me very narrowly, 
not from head to foot, but rather from forehead 
to mouth — ^that is, his eyes never left my face, 
either then, or, as far as I can recollect, during 
the whole of my visit. He held out one hand, 
and waved me to a chair with the other. 

" So you are the boy who has been in all 
these scrapes, are you ? Hem ! John Penrud- 
docke spoke to me of you. You and he met 
somewhere — ^you came to inquire about them, 
perhaps t" 

" N — no, I can't say that I did ; but I am very 
glad to hear they are well." 

" I did not say they were well," said Cousin 
Humphrey, rather cruelly. " I am afraid John 
is anything but well. He has been a great 
sufferer for some months past." 

" I am very sorry to hear it. Where is he ?" 

" At Paris just now, with Elizabeth. When 
they have seen the sights there, they are com- 
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ing here to me." A pause; then, with some 
severity, "His position is a hard one, young 
man — a very hard one, I consider," 

" So do I," I replied, colouring. " I know the 
feelings you entertain towards my branch of the 
family, and that no member of it can be very 
welcome in your house. I should not have in- 
truded upon you, therefore, Mr, Humphrey Pen- 
ruddocke, but for one circumstance, that, by 
General Kich's will, you are left as one of my 
trustees." 

I knew it was an awkward way of beginning, 
but I was nervous. 

He looked at me more suspiciously (I thought) 
than ever, uttered the monosyllable " Oh 1 " and 
drew in his lips tightly. 

" You will, perhaps, remember that General 
Bich left me ten thousand pounds 1 You and 
my uncle Levison are trustees for the same un- 
til I am of age — which I shall not be for another 
year. In the meantime I have a grekt friend, 
who is in immediate want of two thousand 
pounds. If he cannot obtain it otherwise, he 
must sell out of the army, and his prospects in 
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life be ruined. I want to save my friend by 
advancing him this money." 

The tight lips unclosed. 

" You are speaking in a parable, are you not, 
young man ? The * friend ' is yourself, I con- 
clude?" 

I replied that I was telling him the simple 
truth. 

" What is your friend's name?" he asked. 

" Captain Tufton." 

" And how comes he to have contracted such a 
debt ?" 

" By gambling," I answered, boldly. 

" Hem ! a nice friend for you to have. And 
do you really suppose that your uncle or I 
could commit this insane act, even if we wished 
it, young sir? The thing is quite out of the 
question." 

"Hear me first, Mr. Penruddocke. Captain 
Tufton is an officer in the Guards. His com- 
tnissions are worth a* great deal more than this. 
You may bind him, by a deed, to sell out if, 
when I call upon him to refund the money, it be 
not forthcoming." 

"And how if he dies in the interval ? What 
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account should we be able to give of our 
Btewardship, when we deliver it upt By that 
time your sentiments may have undergone a 
complete change as regards this valued friend, 
and " 

"Nothing will ever change them. I am 
ready to sign any number of papers. I swear 
to you that I had far sooner lose this money, 
out and out, than that Captain Tufton should 
now be forced to leave the service." 

" But you forget that the money is not yours 
to lose. You may die before you are of age, 
in which case General Rich's money returns to 
his own family ; and we are responsible for it, 
not to you alone, but to all the other residuary 
legatees. What you ask is simply impossible. 
Surely Colonel Levison Rich must have told 
you so." 

" I did not ask him. I knew that he would 
regard a question of this sort purely from a 
worldly point of view. I hoped you would take 
a different one, and bring my uncle, at last, to 
acquiesce in yours. But I see the justice of 
your argument about the Rich family, I had not 
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thought of that I There is nothing to be done, 
then ! Poor Tufton I" 

"No; there is nothing to be done, in this 
way." He paused, and then continued slowly, 
" Your brother is a very wealthy man. Two 
thousand pounds would not be much to him. 
He might possibly advance it.'' 

" I would not ask him for all the world !" I 
replied vehemently. " I take nothing from my 
home. I do not touch a shilling of Penruddocke 
property. I am independent ; I have left Beau- 
manoir never to return, and not even to save 
my friend would 1 apply to Raymond," 

Something akin to a smile came into the old 
man's face. 

" You and your brother, I see, are not cast in 
the same mould. He is a prudent young man, 
I fancy, who would never commit such folly as 
you are capable of, for the sake of a friend. I 
am sorry yours is not better worth the deep 
interest you take in him." 

** You wouldn't say so if you knew him as I 
do. When I ran away from home, and enlisted 
as a private, he was Lieutenant of my company, 
and I became his servant," 
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My cousin's eyes opened rather wider than 
before, but they never relaxed their hold of my 
face. 

" He was very kind to me then, and now that 
Fate has thrown us together upon an equality, 
he is more like a brother to me than my own 
ever was or ever will be. He is the only friend 
— except one — I have ever had ; he is the best 
and cleverest fellow in the world, with only this 
weakness, of which I believe he is now cured. 
I would give anything in the world to save 
him." 

'^ As a man makes his bed so he must lie on 
it," said my old kinsman severely. 

" Some get feather-beds who have no right to 
them, all the same," I replied. 

For one instant our eyes met, and I knew that 
he read the application of my words ; but when 
he spoke again it was to say- 

" Then this gambling friend of yours, young 
sir, has no prospects ? He has not fooled away 
his money in anticipation, but actually ruined 
himself without any ultimate hope for the 
future r 

" I am sorry to say it is so. His father ^s 
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dead. His uncle is not an old man now. He 
may survive his heir, or he may marry. Arthur 
can't build upon that." 

" Bless my soul ! What fools men are ! It 
is inconceivable," 

*' On this head he has hardly been sane — I 
admit it. It has been like some poison in the 
blood, goading him on, in spite of himself, to 
his ruin. On every other subject a wiser, more 
sensible fellow never existed." 

" And pray, how can you tell that the poison 
is out of the blood now ? The cases are very 
rare indeed in which a man who has imbibed 
any fatal habit of this kind, is radically cured. 
The more allowance you make on the plea of 
its being a species of insanity, the more chance 
of the sufferer, as an irresponsible agent, relaps- 
ing into his old courses. I am not sure that the 
best thing that can befall the man is to have 
to leave the army, work hard for his daily bread, 
and be out of temptation's way." 

" It does no gentleman good to be degraded," 
I said rather hotly. 

" There is no degradation in working hard for 
your daily bread, young sir." 
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" No, but there is in having to leave the army 
for debt, and, when the man is such a fellow as 
Tufton, to think of his whole career being ruin- 
ed, and of his emigrating, as I fear he would, 
it makes me mad. Is a man to be punished, for 
ever, for a folly of his youth ?" 

" Not for ever, I think," returned Mr, Hum- 
phrey with composure — " for I do not believe in 
eternal punishment ; but very often for the pe- 
riod of his natural life. That, however, is not 
the question. The point is, whether it may not 
be for his happiness, even on this side the 
grave, to suffer the penalty of his folly now. 
If the man has the stuff in him you describe, 
transplantation will not ruin him. And the world's 
cold shoulder will not degrade him lower than 
he is already degraded in his own estimation. 
If the man has a grain of sense, he will see it in 
that light." 

It was hopeless to argue with him. Our stand- 
points being wide apart, every step would only 
sunder us still further ; but a suggestion — like a 
flash of light — shot through my brain just then. 
If I could bring him and Tufton face to face ? 
Might not a personal knowledge of the man 
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succeed where my feeble eloquence had failed ? 
Succeed in what ? I asked myself the question, 
but did not stop to answer it. I certainly had 
given up all hope now of inducing my trustees 
to yield to my wishes ; but a vague idea that 
my old kinsman, as a shrewd business-man, 
might, if he so listed, be of essential service to 
my friend, was paramount in my mind, as I said, 

** I would give a good deal, Mr, Penruddocke, 
that you should have a talk with Tufton, The 
discussion of his affairs with a man like you 
would, at all events, be a great thing for him. 
Perhaps you may bring him round to your view 
of his case. At present he has spoken to no one 
but me — who am ignorant and incapable of 
giving any advice. I can only speak as I feel 
in the matter, and I do feel very strongly. You 
would understand this, I think, if you talked to 
him for half-an-hour. Would you — would you 
mind seeing him 1" 

It was nearly a minute, I think, before he re- 
plied, 

" Well, I will see him — that is to say, if he 
likes to come here, after you have prepared him 
for the sort of visit he must expect. He will 
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hear hard truths from me, and if he can t sto- 
mach them, he had better keep away." 

He then said that he should be at home the 
whole of the afternoon, and I took my leave, 
after expressing my gratitude clumsily enough. 
Old Humphrey had too much penetration, how- 
ever, not to read that the sentiment in me was 
real. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T HAD anticipated no diflSculty in persuading 
-■- Tufton to go and talk over his affairs with 
my old lawyer-consin ; but I found it less easy 
than I had imagined. What was the use of it ? 
Why should he bore a stranger, and distress him- 
self, by a discussion of his financial condition ? 
There was but one course open to him — unless 
he went to the Jews, he must sell out. That 
was plain ; not all the talking in the world could 
alter it ; and it was a mere waste of words, to 
enter upon this painful topic with a stranger. 

I spent nearly an hour in discussing the point 
with him, and when I did bring him at last to 
consent to this interview, it was due to no argu- 
ments of mine in favour of such a oourse, but 
arose solely from his reluctance to pain me, after 
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1 had done all that lay in my power for him, and 
when he saw that his continued refusal would 
grieve me. 

I do not mean to trouble the reader with any 
account, at second-hand, of several interviews 
between Tufton and Humphrey Penruddocke, 
which followed hereon very rapidly. That the 
latter, with all his apparent hardness, was a man 
singularly susceptible to impressions, I had 
already divined ; that he was generous, where 
his sympathies were enlisted, I knew ; but I was 
far from foreseeing the result of bringing him in 
contact with my friend, ardently as I desired 
to accomplish this. Tufton's subtle charm, of 
which I have endeavoured, but vainly, to give 
some idea, fairly won over the acute, stiflf-neck- 
ed old man. In him Balak and Balaam, so to 
speak, were fused:— the former had harshly call- 
ed on him to curse the sinner, and behold ! the 
latter had blessed him altogether 1 Or, if not 
altogether, at least with such temperate admoni- 
tions as saved Mr. Penruddocke's kindness from 
appearing to be the mere weakness of caprice. He 
lent Tufton the two thousand pounds, with no 
other security than that of his bond, that the 
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money should be repaid by small instalments, 
yearly. 

I never was better pleased than at having 
been instrumental in bringing about my friend's 
deliverance ; and my gratitude to old Humphrey 
knew np bounds, but he was rather churlish in 
accepting it. He desired me never to allude to 
the subject again, and observed that the event 
would alone prove whether he had been a fool 
or not. He did not encourage my returning to 
the house, which — though I felt but ill-at-ease 
with him — I should have done as a duty. When 
John and Elizabeth arrived, he would let me 
know. And so we parted. 

Having exhibited myself in no unfavourable 
light in this transaction, it remains for me to 
detail an incident, connected with the same 
events, in which no doubt I cut but a sorry 
figure in the eyes of the greater part of the 
world. 

Benevento was paid ; Tufton had withdrawn 
his name from the Club, and had announc- 
ed his resolution to abjure gambling in every 
shape. Selden had been called to Scotland on 
family business, so that the cousins had not yet 
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met siuce Tufton had won Selden's money ; 
which fact, it may be remembered, he named to 
me, as obliging him, in honour, to play once 
more, should Selden desire it. 

Some athletic sports were got up by the Life 
Guards at Windsor, to which we went down, a 
la^:ge party of men, on a drag. Tufton was 
with us ; Lord Algernon, " old Jack," and most 
•of the well-known faces about town, appeared 
there in the course of the day, and stayed for the 
mess-dinner afterwards. Among those who did 
so — arriving by rather a late train in the after- 
noon — were Selden, just come from Scotland, 
and Benevento. 

After dinner, what I had foreseen came to 
pass. Tables were laid for whist, and Walter 
Selden, sauntering up to Tufton, said, 

" Well, mon cousin^ though you have abjured 
these naughty delights, you are going to give 
me my revenge, eh ? You cleaned me out the 
other night, remember." 

" Yes," replied Tufton with a smile, " I'll give 
you a chance of revenge — but only one. If the 
gods give it against you, you must abide by 
their decision. I am never going to play for 
high stakes again." 
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Was it by accident that Benevento was close 
to them at the moment, and that Selden turned 
first to him — there being nearly fifty men in the 
room — and said he supposed he wouldn't mind 
taking a hand t After all, it was natural ; these 
men were accustomed to play almost nightly to- 
gether ; perhaps I did Selden a wrong, God only 
knows; the truth has never been quite clear to me, 
but the fact, which I can no longer deny, is that I 
suspected these men of playing into Qach other's 
hands to despoil my friend. I had drunk a 
good deal of wine at dinner, and though I have 
always maintained that I was not only perfectly 
sober, but that my brain was as clear as it ever 
was, I will admit that I was just fired enough 
to make me regardless of any prudential con- 
siderations in my conduct. 

The rubber was made up, some man whom I 
did not know being the fourth ; and when they 
first cut for partners, Benevento and Tufton 
played together. I felt an unaccountable con- 
viction that my friend would win now, and he 
did, thus obliging him to go on playing. There 
were two or three other tables, and I saunter- 
ed about, apparently watching them all, but 
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in reality never losing sight of ray friend. 
Benevento was seated with his back to the 
window, against the curtains of which the table 
was drawn so close that no one could possibly 
stand between them and it. When the first 
game was over there was a change of partners, 
but Benevento kept his place, Selden and Tufton 
moved ; and the former, having lost an incon- 
siderable bet or two, began to offer to lay 
heavier odds on the rubber, which were taken 
by two of the lookers-on. Tufton resolutely re- 
fused to bet. I took up my post near the 
curtains, as close to Benevento as I could, upon 
his left hand, and in front of me stood old 
Jack. One or two Guardsmen were behind 
Selden, watching his play, which was reckoned 
to be first-rate ; another stood upon Benevento's 
right-hand. All idea of collusion between these 
and any of the players would have been absurd — 
they were officers and gentlemen — fine, frank 
soldiers, almost strangers to the Italian upon 
whom my suspicions were fixed. I scanned his 
hard, handsome face, the restless glitter of his 
eye, the rapid movements of his serpentine white 
fingers ; and on these latter my attention be- 
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came riveted. I no longer attended to the 
progress of the game, I no longer watched the 
cards ; it was the hands that held them upon 
which my eyes were fastened. Once — twice — 
I thought I saw it. Did my eyes deceive me ? 
Was it an hallucination ? I had heard of people 
bringing themselves to believe they saw things, 
such as " winking Madonnas," owing to an ex- 
cited state of the system. I set my teeth, and 
breathed hard ; I would wait — I would be quite 
sure — there should be no self-deception about 
it. 

/ saw it a third time. 

And, without a moment's hesitation, I dashed 
upon him, seizing with both of mine the left 
hand next me, and calling out, 

" You blackguard I You've got a card up 
your sleeve 1" 

Before the words were out of my mouth, I 
was on the floor, doubled up by a blow from his 
right fist ; but I never relaxed my grasp of his 
left, dragging him down with me, and nearly 
upsetting the table as we rolled together under 
it. I heard confused cries of — 

*' What the devil does it all mean f 
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" Separate them 1 By G ! the boy's 

mad I" 

« What did he say !" 

" He said he cheated." 

" Take the Italian fellow off 1— he'll kill him 1" 
shouted one ; for his right hand had now seized 
my throat. 

" For God's sake, Pen, are you drunk ? Get 
up, man !" cried Tufton. 

« Not — until you — search his sleeve 1" I gasped 
out, nearly choked ; but I clung on like grim 
death, all the same. 

Benevento relinquished his hold of my throat, 
and we both rose to our feet, while he exclaimed, 
in a voice quivering with passion, 

"Gentlemen, I appeal to you — I appeal to 
you against this unwarrantable, cowardly attack 
upon a foreigner. You hear his accusation? 
Search me. You see his hands have never left 
me. I demand to be searched I" 

" Yes, search him I" I cried ; " and if you don't 
find the ace of diamonds " 

I let go his arm, and he slipped off his coat, 
unfastened his gold sleeve-links, and rolled his 
shirt-sleeve up. There was no card there. How 
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he had got rid of it, I cannot conceive ; that he 
had secreted it, I feel morally certain ; but of 
course public opinion was dead against me. 

" I must say it's a most confounded shame !" 
said Selden. " I never heard of a more dis- 
graceful attack. And, by Jove I here the very 
card is." And he picked it up from the con- 
fused mass upon the floor. 

" Monstrous I" said Lord Algy. " Of course, 
Penruddocke, you will apologise amply to Count 
Benevento for this gross outrage ?" 

" Yes, yes — I will undertake that he does," 
interrupted Tufton, before I could reply ; and 
he took hold of my arm. " Penruddocke has 
had rather more than is good for him ; but in 
the morning I am sure he will be the first to 
regret what he has done, and to apologise to 
Count Benevento." Then turning to me, in a 
low voice he added, " Come away ; don't say a 
word now — it can do no good. Leave it all to 
me to settle " 

" But I tell you that I saw " 

"Never mind; perhaps you did. There's 
nothing for it but to apologise. If you reiterate 
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the charge, after that test, every man will be 
against you." 

** Such a scene as this, I am happy to say, has 
never occurred before in our mess-room," said a 
captain in the Life Guards, addressing Tufton, 
though his words were directed to me, " and I 
am sure that Mr. Penruddocke, as a gentleman, 
will not refuse to give Count Benevento ample 
and immediate satisfaction, in the shape of an 
apology, before all of us here, who have witness- 
ed the insult he has just oflFered one of our 
guests." 

Tufton led me away by the arm to the other 
end of the room. My appearance, no doubt, 
lent itself to the assumption that I was more 
than half-drunk. I felt dazed, confounded by 
the miserable feilure of my denunciation, con- 
vinced that the testimony of my eyes had not 
deceived me, yet utterly unable to prove its 
truth; and, perplexed as to what course honesty 
and honour ought now to lead me to pursue, I 
told Tufton circumstantially what I had 
seen. 

"My dear boy, you fancied it. You have 
always been strongly prejudiced against that 
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fellow, and you fixed your eyes on his hands 
with a sort of pre-conviction that he was not 
playing fair." (I could not deny that so far he 
was right). " Similar hallucinations are not un- 
common ; but in your case it has an ugly look, 
because — ^" he hesitated. 

" What do you mean ?" 

** Because, you see, the world fancies that he 
has cut you out with Lady Castle, and that you 
are jealous." 

'* You don't mean that ? You're not serious ?" 

** Indeed I am. I should never have named 
such idle gossip to you, but for this, Pen. And 
now you see how doubly necessary it is that 
you should frankly express your regret for what 
you have done. You haven't a leg to stand on, 
niy boy — ^you haven't, indeed." 

" If the man wants satisfaction, I'll fight him," 
said I, stubbornly. 

" Nonsense I You forget that you would lose 
your commission, and find no one to act as your 
firiend in such a piece of folly. / certainly would 
not. Now, just take my advice. Come out of 
the room quietly, and leave me to settle this 
business. I will not compromise your honour, 
depend on it." 
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" Remember," said I, at last, as he led me, re- 
luctantly away, ** I won't eat my words. You 
may say that I am very sorry for what is past, 
and that I feel I acted rashly — that is true 
enough. I ought to have known that the 
scoundrel would be clever enough to juggle 
away the card somehow. If he chooses to 
take that as an apology, he may ; but mind, I 
won't say I was mistaken." 

Old Jack came up, and took my other arm, as 
I was leaving the room. With all his faults, 
the old vaurien is kind-hearted, and thought 
to help me out of my scrape by imposing on 
the spectators the fiction that I was unable to 
walk, unassisted. 

** Never mind, my boy," he whispered as he 
grasped my elbow. " I know you're not drunk, 
and I believe you saw it, just as you see me — 
but he was too many for you. So there's no- 
thing for it but to knock under." 

I have always had a sneaking afiection for 
old Jack from that moment. No one — not even 
Tufton, my friend, in whose interest it was I 
had set myself to watch this blackguard's play 
— ^believed me (or, at all events, would admit 
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that he believed me), with this exception of 
« old Jack " ! 

How Tufton terminated the afiEair, I need not 
detail at length. That he tendered an apology 
more conciliatory in form than in substance, 
which was held to be far from satisfactory by 
the majority of Guardsmen present, formed 
the topic of conversation for some days after- 
wards ; but, at the time, it seems to have been 
agreed by commom consent to regard my 
attack as the outburst of a jealous, tipsy boy, 
whom it behove the Italian to treat with gen- 
erosity, if not contempt. And Benevento, 
yielding to the advice of Selden and others, 
graciously consented to do so. 

Madame d'Arnheim was very kind and sym- 
pathizing when I told her what had happened. 
Of course she had heard her husband's version 
of the affair, which was pretty much what Tuf- 
ton suggested it would be; and my friend 
would not have been a woman if she had resist- 
ed saying, 

"All this arises from your having gone so much 
to Lady Castle's. You met the man constantly 
there, and took a violent dislike to him. This 
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was, no doubt, very evident, and the world put 
its own construction— which is always the 
worst — upon it. Do let this be a lesson to you, 
that you cannot touch pitch without some of it 
sticking." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

npHE season was over. All the world was at 
-■' Goodwood, but I, as junior Ensign, was 
not entitled to leave of absence, and was on 
duty, pretty constantly, for those of my brother 
subalterns who were away ; without which em- 
ployment, indeed, the time would have hung 
heavy on my hands. But I felt more and more 
every day that soldiering was my true voca- 
tion. I took a keen interest in my men, and 
they knew it; while, at the same time, they 
learnt that it was not easy to humbug me. 
Having lived as one of them, I was acquainted 
with all their " little ways," their good points 
and their weak ones ; and I believed that I 
could generally distinguish a lying sneak from 
an honest fellow better than officers of three 
times my standing in the service. 
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I made the internal economy of my company 
a study that Summer. A man can be a soldier 
in nothing beyond the name, if he have not a 
thorough knowledge of the materials at his com- 
mand. It is as essential as the art of moving 
a battalion; and to obtain influence in that 
heterogeneous family over which a man is set, 
I have always held to be as important as to 
direct its movements on the parade-ground. 

I was coming out of barracks one day, when I 
observed a private of some regiment of the line 
speaking to the sergeant of the guard. His 
back was towards me, but the well-known yel- 
low facings struck home to me like a familiar 
tune. He turned — it was Joe Carter. He 
saluted me without a smile ; decorum personi- 
fied. " I was inquiring for you, sir," he said, 
grave as a judge — no twinkle of recognition. 

" I am going home — will you come and see 
me there, Carter ?" and I gave him my address. 

Half an hour later he was standing at atten- 
tion in my sitting-room, and I was listening to 
his story. He had been left at the D6p6t, which 
was at Chatham. Seeing my name and regi- 
ment mentioned in some paper, he had come up 
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to London in the hope of finding me, and 
with the object, moreover, of preferring a re- 
quest. His desire was to be transferred to the 
Guards, and he should like to become my ser- 
vant. 

"Fm sick of knocking about; but I've no 
home, nor friends like, to go to. You and me, 
sir, was good friends when you was a lad, and 
I should like to be your servant. You mind as 
I always had a taste that way; but I wants 
some master as I can take an interest in. I 
wouldn't be at the pains for any officer as is left 
now in the — ^th." 

" Well," I said, hesitatingly, " I should like 
very much to have you about me, Joe ; but how 
about your character of late ? — often in the de- 
faulter's book ?" 

"I'm to go out with the next draught as 
lance-corporal, if I sticks to the regiment ; but 
I'm dead sick of it, that's the truth. And if the 
Guards won't take me, I've a bit of money, and 
I'll buy my discharge — ^that's about the long 
and short of it, sir." 

We had a long parley, in the course of which 
he pointed out how badly my boots were 
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blacked, and it ended in my undertaking to do 
all I could to effect his transfer. Had I been a 
few years older, I should probably have hesitated 
before undertaking to ask for the personal ser- 
vices of one with whom I had" been on such 
terms as I had with Joe. But I had a great re- 
gard for him ; he was among my pleasautest 
memories of the ranks, and the very fact of 
this request of his proved his attachment to me. 
With the rash impetuosity of twenty years, I 
overlooked all the drawbacks to such an ar- 
rangement, and — though I am bound to admit 
these were serious ones — ^the event justified my 
imprudence. The transfer was effected, and 
Joe became my servant, vice the private who 
blacked boots so badly. Our mutual relations 
were peculiar. I will not say that he did not 
permit himself a licence of tongue at times, 
which would have been intolerable in any 
other servant ; he often lectured me, but it was 
with the strong interest of a man who regarded 
himself as especially instituted to be my moni- 
tor, not with the presumption of one who en- 
croached upon the limits permissible in our rela- 
tive positions. I had occasion, as this narrative 
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will show, to bless the day that Joe Carter 
entered my servicje. 

The d'Arnheims were gone to Germany. 
She gave me, at parting, a little purse of her 
knitting, and bade me write to her, which I did 
Avith tolerable regularity. Tufton was in Scot- 
land ; Lady Castle and her set at Cowes ; my 
uncle paying a round of visits. Except one or 
two desolate Guardsmen, like myself, left to 
defend the metropolis, there was no creature to 
speak to. We played at pool of an evening at 
the club, or drove to Richmond, or tried to sit 
out some dreary extravaganza, the sole point of 
which seemed to lie in the shortness of the girls' 
skirts. Heavens 1 what would our fathers, 
trained in the schools of Kean and Kemble, say 
to the cohorts of fat girls, crammed into flesh- 
coloured tights, and lean ones, padded to fit 
the same ? What would they say, could they 
witness their "break-downs," listen to the inane 
rubbish the poor wretches have to utter, and be 
told that our stage has come to this t 

The monotony of my life was delightfully 
broken in upon, towards the end of August, by 
a visit one morning from Mr. Francis. He was 
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passing through London with the boys whom 
he had been educating in Ireland, and who 
were now going to the college of Saint Omer. 
Mr. Francis was to take his pupils there, after 
which his plans seemed unsettled. If employ- 
ment, such as he liked, came in his way, he 
would take it ; but, though poor, he was always 
indifferent to money, and it was not every post 
he would accept. Unless he saw a prospect of 
usefulness, a field for exertion which was likely 
to return fruits in kind, he could not throw him- 
self heart and soul into the work. He had been 
asked to take charge of the son of a fond and 
foolish Duchess, who wished her dear boy to 
travel, and enlarge what she was pleased to 
call his mind. The tutor was to have four hun- 
dred a year, and all his expenses paid. " But," 
as Mr. Francis said, " I saw that any other man 
would do as well, perhaps better than I could 
with Lord Reginald. I had one or two inter- 
views with him, but I found there was no 
ground upon which I could get any firm hold — 
and without that it is disheartening work, Os- 
mund. Every man has something laid out for 
him to do in the world ; and when he finds out 
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what that is, he should do it, and not turn to 
other men's work. Most lives are failures, I am 
afraid ; but there would be less of self-reproach 
and disappointment, if we all stuck to this." 

I could read between the lines of what he 
said. I knew to what extent his noble charac- 
ter, even more than his fine intellect, had influ- 
enced me. My brother had benefited by the 
latter, and had become a rare scholar. I, with 
my poorer abilities, had imbibed what was of 
yet more value — a belief in goodness, a respect 
and admiration for what was faithful and up- 
right. Surrounded by much that tended to 
make me cynical and distrustful of sincerity, 
from my earliest years, I had never lost my 
faith in human nature ; and though too often 
weak and backsliding myself, I never forgot 
the high standard of excellence set before me 
by Ambrose Francis. He was right in feeling 
that his work lay in higher fields than those of 
the mere pedagogue. 

A few days after Mr. Francis's visit I had ano- 
ther pleasant surprise. In walked my cousin 
John ; a good deal changed in the fifteen months 
which had elapsed since we had met at Ghent, 
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his face showing the traces of suffering, and his 
figure, which had been so active and erect, 
much bent ; but the same kindly smile, the same 
hearty manner as of old. 

" I'm come from Humphrey, to ask if you're 
not too fine a gentleman, my boy, whether you'll 
eat a slice roast beef at his house to-day, at six. 
We've only been here two days, but there's Liz 
is wanting badly to see you. She pricked up 
her ears, I can tell you, when she heard from 
Humphrey of your visit. The lass is finely 
grown, and, bless you 1 she parUy-voua now like 
any French monkey." 

**I shall be charmed to dine with Cousin 
Humphrey. He is a regular brick, though I 
confess I feel rather shy with him — ^but Elizabeth 
will be there to protect me. I shall be so glad 
to see her. How long are her holidays ?" 

"Well, you see, I am not sure; I am half 
thinking of keeping her here now. Humphrey 
says her education could be carried on at home 
as well as in foreign parts now ; and, the truth 
is, my boy, I've been very ill. I'm not the man 
I was. I feel I may be carried off any day, and 
it would just break the lass's heart if she were 
away from me then." 
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" Come, yoTi mustn't talk like that, Cousin 
John. There is many a good year in store for 
you yet. But I think you are quite right about 
Elizabeth. Why should you be separated ? A 
clever girl, as she is, will get on at home quite 
as well with a governess." 

" Hm 1 1 don't know about that. She likes 
her own way, you see, and, between you and 
me, I doubt any one woman being able to man- 
age her. At school there were several, besides 
masters, and even then," he raised his eyebrows 
significantly, " they had often a rough time of 
it. My Liz is a good girl, but she wants a 
tight hand, and discipline. Tm sadly afraid 
Humphrey won't be of any more use than I am ; 
he spoils her too — and what will any governess 
be able to do against us ? I am afraid I ought 
to send her to school in London, if she doesn't 
return to Ghent." 

" I wonder," I exclaimed, suddenly fired by an 
idea ; and then I stopped. 

" Well, out with it, my man ?" 

" I wonder whether Mr. Francis would under- 
take a girl's education." 

" Who is Mr. Francis f " 
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" The best and cleverest man in the whole 
world. He was my tutor, — but don't fancy that 
you can judge of what he is by what I am. He 
is a man whom Elizabeth would learn to love 
and to obey, before he had been a week in the 
house. And she is just the sort of character 
that would interest him. The only thing is, he 
has never had anything to do with girls." 

"So much the better for Lizzie. She likes 
being treated like a boy," laughed Cousin John. 
"Upon my life, Osmund, I think your idea a 
very good one. A tutor never occurred to Hum- 
phrey or me — but if we could really find such a 
man as you describe, nothing could do better." 

I sat down, and wrote to Mr. Francis, at Saint 
Omer ; and six o'clock found me at the old house 
in Cheyne Walk. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T WAS ushered into a long sitting-room np- 
■^ stairs, overlooking the river. The ceiling 
was richly ornamented in plaster, after the 
fstshion of Queen Anne's day ; on the walls were 
some fine old engravings, from Hogarth ; the 
floor, of polished oak, had no carpet. The two 
old gentlemen were on a hard, thin-legged 
settee at the further extremity of the apartment, 
earnestly discussing some matter, evidently of 
interest to both. At the other end of the room, 
on one of the window seats, which were raised 
a step, so as to command a better view of the 
river from the high narrow windows, sat Eliza- 
beth, with a book in her lap. But I rather 
think she had been watching for me, and not 
reading her book. Her face was beaming with 
smiles, and she ran up to me, as I entered, with 
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a naturalness, an absence of retenue^ which no 
schoolmistress had been able to spoil. 

I must not be unjust to the schoolmistresses, 
however. They had done much for her. She had 
been a singularly awkward child fifteen months 
ago— angular in her movements, and slouching 
in her carriage. She was now erect, well- 
grown, free and firm in her walk, and though 
not absolutely graceful, far from being conspicu- 
ously the reverse. Grace has more to do with 
the mind than the body, and it did not belong to 
my cousin's character. But the education of the 
body, like that of the mind, had developed, and 
strengthened, and balanced it. Her face, by 
the force of its great intelligence, could no 
longer be called ugly — scarcely even plain, I 
think ; the mouth was so full of play, the eyes 
so full of light, the whole movement of the fea- 
tures so spontaneous. How many a handsome 
mask is spoiled by the absence of this latter 
charm, beautiful in repose, discordant when ani- 
mated. Elizabeth's face, on the contrary, could 
never be judged properly until she spoke. To 
the passer-by in the street it had no beauty to 
recommend it ; few who knew her could fail to 
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think it interesting. Her looks, like her move- 
ments, and like her mind, flashed with the 
rapidity of lightning — twenty different gleams 
of expression in a minute, when she was really 
excited; and the eyes never contradicted the 
mouth, nor the mouth the words to which it 
gave utterance. There was a completeness 
about the girl's nature, which, in these days of 
half-and-halfness, was very uncommon. 

She wore a brown hoUand dress, with a lea- 
ther belt round her waist ; her red hair, which 
was not long, was brushed back from her full, 
wide brow ; nothing could be more simple than 
her attire. But (I noted with pleasure), every- 
thing about her was scrupulously clean ; form- 
ing, in this respect, again, an advantageous con- 
trast to her appearance when we last met. 

" Cousin Osmund, I am very glad to see you 
again !" she exclaimed, grasping my hand. " It 
seems about a hundred years since that time at 
Ghent." 

" How old and wise you must have become !" 
I said, laughing. " Well, I am delighted to see 

you, Elizabeth " and then, before adding 

anything more, I turned to my old host. He 
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held out his hand with a friendly word and a 
nod. 

He was not a man who dealt in exaggerated 
phrases at any time, but I believe he was glad 
to see me there ; and it needed no acute percep- 
tion to tell that the presence of John and Eliza- 
beth — especially the latter — made the old fellow 
really happy. "^He did not talk much ; he left 
that chiefly to us ; but he threw out a dry little 
joke every now and again ; chuckled quietly at 
some of the girl's strange, unexpected sayings ; 
and once I observed him stroke her hand, as it 
lay near his on the table. But it was chiefly the 
softened expression of his face which indicated 
its owner's satisfaction. He had had little to care 
for in his long life ; he had found a living inter- 
est in his old age. 

The neat antiquated parlour-maid announced 
dinner ; Cousin Humphrey ceremoniously offered 
his arm to Elizabeth, who looked as if she did 
not exactly know how to hook on to it, or any- 
thing else that interfered with her perfect inde- 
pendence of movement, and we descended to an 
oak-wainscoted room at the back of the house, 
looking on to a greenery, erst a trim-bordered 
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garden, no doubt, now a pleasant wilder- 
ness of shrubs, overshadowed by larger trees. 
The arrangement of the table, and the repast, 
were in harmony with the house audits master ; 
none of your new-fangled arrangements of de- 
sert and flowers ; a silver cruet-stand in the cen- 
tre ; two full-stomached decanters, wearing silver 
necklaces, labelled ** Port " and " Madeira," at 
opposite angles ; our food before us, in handsome 
old Nankin dishes ; and then, when it was de- 
spatched, the cloth removed, and the mahogany 
revealed, black with age, and bright with daily 
nibbing, so that fruit, glass, and china stood re- 
flected like so many dazzling islands on a brown 
lake, 

" Did you make many friends at Mademoiselle 
Playant's, Elizabeth ?" I asked. 

" No, I hate girls. They're all mean." 

"Come, that is sweeping. Why, what did 
they do ?" 

" Tell tales, listen at keyholes, blab to Made- 
moiselle — everything that is horrid. If I tried 
to get over the garden-wall, one of them was 
sure to . go and peach. My only friends were 
the Abb^ and the gardener." 
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" The gardener ! What was he like ?" 

"Well, he never told. If I stole the ap- 
ples " 

"Come, now, I call that mean. Stealing 
apples 1" 

"It would have been, if they'd given us 
enough to eat, but they didn't. I considered it 
quite fair that I should get all I could, when I 
knew dad was paying such a sum for my 
food." 

"And so you liked the gardener because he 
let you steal the apples?" 

Humphrey smiled; Elizabeth frowned, and 
then laughed. 

"He was very kind to me — that is why I 
liked him. He used to tell me in which trees 
the birds' nests were, and I used to climb up 
and get them. Then he let me keep my rabbit 
in a corner of the garden, and gave me lettuce 
and things — — " 

"Mademoiselle Pla9ant's lettuces," I struck 
in — " what generosity I" 

" So, on the Jour de I'An," continued Eliza- 
beth, heedless of the interruption, " I bought 
him a beautiful china pipe, with a red-cheeked 
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lady on it — for we were allowed to go out, just 
once, to buy itrennes — and, after that, he let me 
do just what I liked." 

" And those are your conditions for friend- 
ships. Miss Lizzy?" said Humphrey, with an 
amused twinkle of the eye. 

She did not reply as glibly as I expected. 

" N — ^no. Cousin Humphrey, not exactly. Jf 
I respect anyone's will — not merely their au- 
thority — but if I can feel that anyone is really 
my master, I don't mind obeying. I think I 
had rather, than have it all my own way." 

" And pray did you respect the Abba's will ?" 
I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Partly, and partly not. He was a dirty 
little old man, who spilt his snuff all over his 
book. But he was very clever — I respected 
that, you see. And he was amusing, particu- 
larly when he was in a rage. He was very 
often in a rage with me, and yet I know he 
liked me better than all the other girls." 

" You weren't behind the door, Liz, when a 
good opinion of yourself was served out," 
laughed John, shaking his head. 
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"I don't know about that, dad. I only say 
what is true." 

" That is right," muttered Humphrey, " I 
hate mock modesty." 

" You took to learning, then, after all, Eliza- 
beth, more kindly than you thought you 
should," I said. 

" Yes ; I liked some things. I liked history, 
Cousin Osmund ; you were quite right, and I 
didn't miud French and mathematics. I hated 
music — in fact, I never did anything, and gave 
it up at last. They saw it was no use." 

" Ah 1 that was a pity, lass," said her father. 
" I like to hear a woman play a choone. Your 
poor mother could play any choone almost I 
asked for — beautiful, it was !" 

*' Well, dear dad," cried the girl, leaning over 
towards him, and putting both hands caressing- 
ly round the arm that was near her, '*if it is to 
please you, I'll try again, but I've no talent — ^I 
shall never play fit to listen to. You can't 
make me an accomplished woman, like mother, 
dad." 

" Try and be as good a one, my Liz, and I 
shall be satisfied." John sighed, and kissed 
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her forehead. And Humphrey, who never 
wasted hie powder, here fired a shot opportune- 
ly in another direction, which diverted the 
thoughts of father and child from sorrowful 
memories. 

**Can you do a rule of three sum in your 
head. Miss Lizzie 1 If twelve hogsheads of beer 
cost " 

" Oh 1 please, don't, Cousin Humphrey. This 
is holiday-time, remember." 

« There is no holiday from pounds, shillings, 
and pence, I am sorry to say, in this world. As 
you say you cannot be an accomplished woman, 
you must be a woman of business, Elizabeth." 

"No, I mean to be a woman of pleasure." 

This innocent speech nearly choked me in 
the effort not to laugh, which I would not have 
done for the world. I did not dare look at the 
two old men ; but John said at once, with the 
most perfect simplicity, 

" You mustn't use that expression, Lizzie. It 
means something bad — something quite dif- 
ferent from what you wanted to say, my lass — 
remember that." 

Elizabeth stared at her father, and her cheek 
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flushed, and then she looked down at the doy- 
ley, and presently up into my face, startled, 
angry and curious. 

Humphrey came again to the rescue. 

"About this tutor, Mr. Osmund, whom you 
spoke to John of this morning, what age is 
he?" 

"I don't think I can tell you — past forty, 
nearer fifty, perhaps. He is a sort of man 
whose age one never thinks about. One re- 
spects him like a father — one loves him like a 
boy." 

** Was he your tutor, Cousin Osmund I" asked 
Elizabeth, eagerly. " And did you really love 
him ?" 

" Indeed I did, and if you are lucky enough to 
get him, Elizabeth, so will you." 

" The only demur in my mind," said Hum- 
phrey, " is whether little Miss here may not be 
at a disadvantage, brought up entirely among 
elderly men. Now, as Mrs. Nonsuch's Academy 
at Chelsea, hard by " 

" No, dear Cousin Humphrey, no. Don't per- 
suade dad to send me there. I know I should 
hate it worse than Pla9ant's. Let me have 
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Osmund's tutor. I can get on so much better 
with a man." 

** Ah, that's where it is I" said John, shaking 
his head, yet unable to repress a fond smile at 
his daughter. " You want to be more feminine, 
Liz." 

*' I am so sorry, dad," replied Elizabeth, look- 
ing quite penitent ; " but going to a girls' 
Academy won't make me any better. On the 
contrary, in my disgust at all their nasty, petty 
ways, I — I'm a&aid 1 try to be as little like a 
girl as I can." 

We all laughed ; and Humphrey proposed that 
we should take a turn on the Mall, and have a 
pipe. Elizabeth fetched her hat ; the two elders 
strolled on, I and my young cousin followed. 

" This is to be your home, now, then ?" I said 
to her. 

"Yes; Cousin Humphrey wishes us to live 
with him, and if we are to be in a town, I had 
sooner it was here than anywhere. I mean to 
have a boat and row in the Summer." 

"Pray can you sew as well as row, Eliza- 
beth r 

"Sew? Well, I can put on a button, or 
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cobble up my glove. I can't do much beyond 
that." 

I said nothing ; and, after a minute's pause, 
she went on : 

" I know what you're thinking — what a use- 
less creature I shall be when I grow up ! Do 
you think people can change themselves? I 
know I would if I could." 

"Would you? Why? You wouldn't be 
happier than you are — very independent, and 
indifferent to what people think ; which is the 
next thing to contentment, T fancy." 

" YoTi are wrong," said she, fixing her clear 
eyes upon me for a second, " I am not at all in- 
different to what some people think of me. I 
know dad is right — men hate a" mannish 
woman." 

" Dad did not say thaL^^ 

" Oh, but he meant it — meant it without 
knowing it ; do you understand ? I know dear 
old dad's thoughts better than he does himself. 
And I am afraid he is right. Of course no man 
ever really loved that glorious, terrible old 
queen, my namesake." 

"Come, you have been studying history, I 
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see, though not the latest lights, or your en- 
thusiasm would not permit you to use the word 
* ten-ible.' After all, if you come to * what people 
think,' though no one individual may have loved 
her, the country at large certainly did." 

" 1 should not care about the country at large. 
I care for individuals. Cousin Osmund, I want 
to ask you about your life. You have made me 
tell you all about mine, and you have told me 
nothing in return." 

" There is very little to tell — military duty, 
and London society — hot field-days, and hotter 
balls at night — that is the sort of work I have 
been at for some months past." 

" Then you haven't been fighting yet t" 
*^No, my dear child, there's nobody to 
fight." 

*' Don't call me * child ;' I am very nearly six- 
teen. How can men in the army distinguish 
themselves now ? " 

" Ah 1 that is the question. K there is fight- 
ing in India, by-and-by, when I have got my 
company, I shall exchange out there. Till then, 
there is only one thing to be done." 
« What is that ?" 
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" My duty. There isn't much distinction to 
be gained in it ; but Mr. Francis will tell you 
it pays in the long run, and I believe him. I 
am not going to prose, however. You're sharp 
enough to know all that, and much more. I 
say, what a brick old Cousin Humphrey is ! I 
am still just a little afraid of him, but I feel 
that I could really love him, if I knew him 
better." 

" Afi'aid ? Tm not a bit afraid of him. He'll 
do anything I ask him. Cousin Osmund, you 
must love him, for he likes you — I heard him 
say so." 

** 1 am glad of it ; but he knows nothing of 

me. And " I stopped short. I was going 

to allude to the great family division, in which 
Humphrey had taken so prominent a part ; but 
it was to me so painful and humiliating a sub- 
ject that I could not bring myself to speak of 
it, even in vague terms, to Elizabeth. She was 
too acute, 1 think, not to guess the cause of my 
sudden silence. She said nothing ; and almost 
at the same moment John and Humphrey ap- 
proached, the former leaning heavily on the 
latter for support. I could not see his face, 
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but I felt sure, from his attitude, he was suffer- 
ing. Elizabeth flew to the other side of her 
father. 

^'John has had one of his attacks," said 
Humphrey, " and I must get him back to the 
house.'' 

Without saying a word, Elizabeth dashed 
across the road, regardless of a hansom which 
was coming down on her at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. We were some fifty yards from 
the house, but in less time almost than it takes 
to tell, the girl had flown there and back, bear- 
ing a phial in her hand. We had, as yet, ad- 
vanced only a few paces; our progress was 
slow, the suffering man, supported by Hum- 
phrey and me, being unable to walk but with 
difficulty. Elizabeth put the phial to his lips ; 
it was evident that she was used to these 
attacks, and knew how they were to be treated. 
John stood still, breathed once or twice heavily, 
then said, in a low voice, 

" Thank 'ee, lassie, I can get on now." 

The girl's tender solicitude was touching. I 
of course resigned my place at her father's side 
to her ; thenceforward she had not a thought 
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for anybody else. During the whole way 
home she did not utter a word, but one hand 
held his, while the other was around his arm. 
Her eyes were fixed upon his face, and he 
looked down every now and then at her and 
smiled. 

When we reached the house, as I could be of 
no more nse, I felt it was best to bid Humphrey 
good night. He took my hand — we were 
standing on the doorstep, the others had gone 
in — and he murmured, between compressed 
lips, 

" A bad case, I fear, Osmund Penruddocke. 
He has a fatal disease, and he knows it. He 
might have lingered for years, but anxiety and 
disappointment are hastening the end." 

I turned away, silent and saddened. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

rpHREE days later, Mr. Francis answered my 
-*- letter in person. He walked into my 
room, early in the morning, having just landed 
from the Antwerp boat. 

** I was coming home, at any rate, and yonr 
proposition only determined me to retnm at 
once. You can understand, Osmund, that lov- 
ing you as I do, and knowing all J do, there is 
nothing I should like better than to be of use 
to this girl, if I can. I am interested about her 
and her father ; and if I think I can be of ser- 
vice to them, depend on it I will not refuse. 
But I must see her first. You know my views 
on this subject ; I must have a talk with the 
child before I decide.** 

The result of his visit to Cheyne Walk that 
afternoon may be told in a few words. My 
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three cousins, after their several fashions, were 
favourably impressed by Mr. Francis, and he 
liked what he saw of them enough to accede to 
Humphrey's proposition that he should enter 
the family as Elizabeth's tutor, on a month's 
trial. Humphrey named the salary, which was 
a liberal one, and made every arrangement; 
John left it all to him. Mr. Francis, as he told 
me, was interested in Elizabeth, but did not 
feel at all sure that she had not been so much 
spoilt as to render her quite unmanageable. 
** I am well pleased, therefore, that there should 
be a probationary trial on both sides. If the 
girl takes to me — ^if I feel that I can gain in 
time an influence over her, and that the two 
old men's fondness does not entirely neutralize 
any good results I may hope to effect, then I 
will stay ; not otherwise." 

All that Autumn, John's health was gradual- 
ly failing. He had frequent attacks similar to 
the one I had witnessed, and each one seemed 
to leave him more feeble than before. The 
decline of a strong man, — the falling away of 
the massive lines, the loss of strength in the 
once powerful limbs — ^is a sad spectacle. To 
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watch the gradual decay of any living thing is 
painful ; doubly so of a human being, not long 
past the prime of life, a grand oak-like frame, 
eminently fitted for its work. We feel as if 
these giants among men ought to lie down to 
their rest, in the plenitude of strength, or else 
in the ripe fulness of age ; not wither branch by 
branch, as it were, and linger on the bed of sick- 
ness, which is no unfitting prelude to the last 
great change in weaker mortals. And yet how 
"of the earth, earthy" is all thisl Little recks 
John now that he stood six-foot two upon this 
earth, where he had lived but fifty-eight years. 
And he would not have given up those last 
months of suffering, if he could. They were 
sweetened to him by the knowledge that his 
child was well and wisely cared for. 

But it did not appear to me that Elizabeth, 
herself, though full of solicitude for her " dad," 
had any perception of his real condition. Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Francis, however, were both 
fully aware of it. 

I used to walk down to Chelsea three or four 
times a week, and generally staid to dinner. 
Before the month was out, Mr. Francis and 
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Elizabeth were staunch friends. He told me 
that he found no difficulty whatever in making 
her work^ nor in exacting implicit obedience 
from his pupil. Though fear was foreign to her 
nature, she might — for want of a better term — 
be said to be afraid of her tutor. Certainly she 
stood in far greater awe of the gentle-voiced 
Francis than she did of sharp, taciturn old 
Humphrey. For her father she had the tender- 
est love ; for her guardian-cousin, a strong af- 
fection, in which gratitude, and the supremacy 
which a young creature sometimes feels she 
possesses over an old man, formed part ; but to 
Mr. Francis she looked up with the admiration 
which force of intellect and quiet strength com- 
bined were sure to inspire in a girl peculiarly 
constituted like Elizabeth. Far from rendering 
her more masculine, in manner and freedom of 
speech, at least, I observed a gradual softening 
in her from the beginning of Mr. Francis's 
tutorship. Not that she ever could become like 
most other girls of her age, nor would Mr. 
Francis have wished it ; he had too much respect 
for individuality to have sought to destroy it in 
his pupil. But that change which the best kind 
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of education — contact with a noble, cultivated 
mind — ^produces, began to be apparent. Francis 
was every inch a man, and he was gentle as 
a child : the influence of his manner made itself 
felt on Elizabeth. She was as independent in 
her thoughts and opinions, as averse from femin- 
ine employments, as ever, . but she was less 
brusque, much more silent and reflective at 
times, and though, at others, her spirits were still 
^ high, she was less vehement and impatient in 
discussion. 

I had always liked Elizabeth, and owing to 
our constant intercourse at this time, I became 
really fond of my cousin. She interested and 
entertained me beyond measure; I found true 
pleasure in the society of this perfect child of 
nature, after the conventionalities of fashion- 
able life ; but the idea of love in connection with 
her, I can honestly say, never so much as oc- 
curred to me. I remember often contrasting her 
mentally with Evelyn (her cousin as well as 
mine), a<nd wondering how any two creatures 
cast in the same mould, of the same sex, of 
nearly the same age, could be so utterly difier- 
ent. There was not one point of similarity ; 
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they had scarcely a thought or a feeling in 
common. And I used to say to myself, "My 
Evelyn is of the stuff that wives should be made — 
sweet, loveable, womanly ; Elizabeth will be a 
man's bon camarade through life, and never re- 
quire anything more." 

How mistaken I was 1 But I did not know it 
then ; I little guessed the mischief that my con- 
stant presence was working. Others saw it, 
however, and, strange to say (proving how the 
shrewdest and wisest may be deceived), entire- 
ly misconstrued the real state of the case. I 
can now look back upon the circumstances dis- 
passionately ; and this will, perhaps, be the fit- 
test place to relate what only came to my know- 
ledge some months after the time to which I am 
referring. 

That Humphrey should believe that my at- 
tachment to Elizabeth was of more than a 
cousinly nature was easily to be understood. 
In the first place, he knew nothing on earth 
about love; he had got to like me, to think 
well of me, to waive his prejudices against my 
birth, and to entertain, with a certain satisfac- 
tion, the idea of a union between the two 
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branches of the family. There was not much 
of reparation in it to the wronged heiress, of 
course, for he knew exactly the limits of my 
income ; but he also was aware that I had re- 
fused to accept any portion of the Penruddocke 
money left to me by my father — a fact to which he 
more than once referred with pleasure in con- 
versation with me. And as to Elizabeth, she 
would inherit all his savings, which were con- 
siderable, so that she would not want for 
money. 

Very soon after John's first taking up his 
residence at Humphrey's, it seems that the pos- 
sibility of such a union occurred to both the 
cousins, and neither was inclined to discourage it. 
1 was very young ; Elizabeth was but a child. It 
might end in nothing ; but if we became seri- 
ously attached, did not the prospect hold out a 
fair share of happiness for the girl ? John knew 
his child better than anyone ; he saw more than 
anyone saw of the state of her heart. Unhap- 
pily, his perceptions were not equally acute as 
regarded myself. The two old cousins often 
talked it over, I believe, before John's death, 
and they agreed that the interest I had shown 
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in Elizabeth's education from the first, the 
pleasure I evidently found in coming to the 
house, and in passing hours in the girl's society, 
and that of three elderly men, all indicated a 
nascent love, which it only required time to 
develop. 

That Humphrey and John, then, should de- 
ceive themselves in this matter, I repeat, was 
not surprising ; but that Mr. Francis — wise, 
deepnaighted Francis — should have been under 
the same delusion, is still an inexplicable mys- 
tery to me. Had he not been so deluded, his 
sense of duty, which never suffered any com- 
promise, would have stopped the mischief at 
the very beginning. He would have bidden me 
desist from my frequent visits, and not trouble 
the peace of that house. But, like the two 
Penruddockes, hope blinded him to the truth. 
The interest he felt in his pupil strengthened 
daily ; he often expressed to me his amazement, 
not only at her facility in learning, but at the 
vigour of her intellect, grasping a difficult sub- 
ject in all its details, and often bringing acute 
observation to bear on it. Penetrated as he 
was, then, with admiration for the girl's abili- 
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ties, and with the conviction that what was 
noble in her had but to be fostered to render 
her a fine character, he hailed the signs (as he 
thought) of my growing attachment. He 
looked upon my love for Evelyn as a boyish 
fancy belonging to the past. He knew that 
there was no communication between us, direct 
or indirect ; he knew that she had not a farthing 
— that a marriage between us, under existing 
circumstances, would be absolute penury, which 
Mrs. Hamleigh would never hear of. And, 
over and above all this, Evelyn was so im- 
measurably inferior, in his eyes, to Elizabeth, 
that he regarded the transfer of my affections 
to the latter as a natural and commendable in- 
fidelity. Excellent and unworldly man as he 
was, too, the fact that Elizabeth would have a 
very comfortable fortune could not be left out 
of consideration in looking at my future. That 
any thought, any hope, beyond this, entered 
into his calculations, I will not affirm. He had 
my welfare, temporal and spiritual, warmly at 
heart, as I knew well ; but he was too wise 
ever to press religious questions upon me, for 
which I had no taste. It was hardly possible. 
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in their close daily communion, but that points 
connected with the distinctive dogmas of the 
Church of Rome should arise. I was present 
more than once when Mr. Francis discussed 
these, in a large and liberal spirit. He never 
hesitated to admit the corrupt practices which 
had grown up in that branch of the Catholic 
Church. " But," as I heard him once express 
it, "though our Mother may have faults, we 
believe in her truth. Her arms are ever opened 
to us, and we cast our burdens there. There 
are men who feel strong enough to bear their 
own burdens. Our Church is not for them. 
They may belong to it in form, but their heart 
is not in it. Only those who feel the need of 
self-renunciation should enter its doors." 

The prospect of conversion, 1 maintain, never 
presented itself to Francis's mind. He had 
always avoided such questions at Beaumanoir, 
and it was only when unavoidably driven to dis- 
cuss them with Elizabeth that he did so. But 
I do think it possible that the joyful hope of 
seeing [us both brought by conviction| to em- 
brace his faith, may have occurred to him. I 
emphasize this word, for I feel no certainty about 
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it. But in pondering over my dear old tutor's 
delusion about me, long afterwards, I found 
some ground for the assumption that he had 
indulged in such a day-dream. 

One evening an incident occurred which ex- 
ercised me much for some days. I had heard 
from Madame d'Arnheim that morning ; she was 
alone, staying with her friend, the Grand-Du- 
chess of Bodensee, to whom she had been "Hof- 
dame " before her marriage ; and d'Arnheim was 
gone to Vienna and Hungary, where family 
business would detain him some little time. 
They were not to return to England till De- 
cember. 

I was with a brother-officer at the Strand 
Theatre, when our attention was attracted by a 
singularly handsome woman in a stage-box. 
She was evidently not alone, but her compan- 
ion remained at the back of the box the whole 
night. At the first move she made to leave the 
theatre, my friend rushed from the stalls, and 
followed her. I was 6nly in time to catch a 
glimpse of the man's face who was with the 
lady, as they into stepped a brougham, and drove 
off. It was d'Arnheim. 
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None of the corps diplomatique whom I asked 
knew of his being in London, and, as it was no 
concern of mine, I remained silent as to having 
seen him. My brother-officer, however, whose 
admiration for and curiosity respecting the lady, 
were more ardent than mine, took some pains 
to discover who she was. He saw her, the week 
following, in a brougham ; jumped into a han- 
som, and followed her to Emanuel's. 

One of the shopmen he knew informed him 
she was a Hungarian countess, over in England 
for a few days only. A gentleman with her had 
bought a diamond bracelet, into which she had 
now brought his photograph to be inserted. I 
could not join in my friend's laugh when he 
told me he had seen it, and that it was d'Arn- 
heim's. His wife was not one of the complacent 
kind, who treat these things lightly. She suf- 
fered enough as it was ; if it should come to her 
knowledge that her husband had not only lied 
to her, but had outraged all decency in coming 
over to England with this woman at the time 
when his wife believed him to be in Vienna, it 
would be a bitter aggravation to her troubles. 

It was towards the end of the Autumn that I 
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had a conversation with our old butler, which 
first opened my eyes to the extent to which idle 
gossip had been carried about me. 

Sparshott had come to London, with my mo- 
ther's leave, for a day, upon business, and would 
not return to Beaumanoir without seeing me. 
After the conventional inquiries for my nearest 
relatives, I said, 

"You gave my letter to Miss Evelyn last 
Spring, that I sent under cover to you, Spar- 
shott I" 

"Yes, Mr. Osmund — but you mustn't send 
me no more. I don't know as I was altogether 
right — unbeknownst to her mother." 

" All right. Are they at Beaumanoir now 1" 

" No, they went home a fortnight ago. Miss 
Evelyn's that growed, you wouldn't know her — 
a fine young lady as ever I saw." 

" Is my name ever mentioned at home, Spar- 
shott t" 

" Y — yes, Mr. Osmund ; sometimes." 

"Do my mother and Mrs. Hamleigh ever 
talk about me ?" 

"Yes," returned the old man, after a little 
hesitation. Then he looked up at. the cornice 
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and at the window-curtains — anvwhere but iutv^ 
my &ce. 

** Well, Sparshott ? Come, out with it — ^what 
do they say f " 

"Mr. Osmund, IVe known you since you 
was in arms. If I might give you a bit of 
advice ^" 

" Go ahead;' 

** It is that you should come home, if you can, 
for a bit. I know that you and my lady ain't 
altogether just as you might be together, but 
after your running away that time, Mr.Osmund, 
if my lady did say anything hard, why, it's best 
to let bygones be bygones. If you never go 
near her, no wonder my lady believes any bad 
she hears of you." 

" Some bygones can't be bygones. But what 
makes you say that my mother believes * any 
bad' of me?" 

He hesitated. 

" I don't know as I ought to. Servants has 
no business — and besides it's more from putting 
two and two together. Mrs. Hamleigh has 
dropped things, now and then, as I couldn't 
help thinking was meant for you." 
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" What did she say ? Try to remember — 
there's a good old chap." 

*' I come into the dining-room one morning, 
last July, just after the letter-bag was opened. 
My lady and Mrs. Hamleigh was alone. Mrs. 
Hamleigh was reading a letter from — I mind me 
the name, 'cause I knew it once — ^Mrs. Hawks- 
ley. There was something about a * scandalous 
connexion' and * a gambling brawl,' and then 
Mrs. Hamleigh laid down the letter and said, 
*What awftil depravity in one so young!' 1 
don't know as T should have thought more of it, 
but for seeing Miss Evelyn crying that after- 
noon." 

" You saw her crying ? Yes — well ? — go 



on. 



** That was on Saturday ; the next day, curious 
enough, we had * the Prodigal Son' in church, 
for second lesson. I saw the tears a-roUing 
down Miss Evelyn's face, under her veil. I 
made no doubt then, Mr. Osmund, as what I'd 
heard related to you." 

Nor had I any doubt, though I did not tell 
Sparshott so. I asked whether Miss Hamleigh's 
spirits had seemed affected after this. 
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** Yes, Mr. Oemund. She is not like the same 
young lady she was in the Spring — seems so 
dull and quiet-like. It's that makes me say you 
should cdme home for a bit — it 'd do them all 
good, that it would." 

" I can't, Sparshott ; it is no use talking 
of it." 

" Well, it's a pity, Mr. Osmund, that's all I 
can say. A young gentleman may get into a 
stjrape, and no great harm, perhaps ; but if he 
bides away, and tales get exaggerated, why, it 
plays the very deuce with him, that's what 1 
say. 

" If they choose to believe evil of me, they 
must ; but, by Jove I it is too bad, without one 
particle of proof !" 

The old man and I had a good deal more 
conversation, but the gist of it is here. 

I was much annoyed ; and the worst of it 
was, I did not see well what I could do. To 
write to my mother, and betray what I had 
heard, was impossible. However darkly I might 
veil the communication, she could not fail to 
detect that it had reached me through Spar- 
shott, and I knew he would be discharged at 
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once. The tittle-tattle of servants was one of 
those things, she always said, in her mild/Way, 
she never would tolerate. Moreover, no good 
would be done. She would deny that the old 
butler's inferences from what he had picked up 
were correct; or else she would decline dis- 
cussing the point at all, and show me, by her 
angelic tone of toleration and^naternal sorrow, 
that she remained unshaken in her belief about 
me, whatever that might be. It was as if I 
had received the letter — I felt so sure what I 
might expect. 

At the end of three days, I suddenly made 
up my mind what I would do. Though I had 
vowed not to enter the doors of Beaumanoir 
again, there was nothing to prevent my running 
down to Mrs. Hamleigh's, in the New Forest ; 
except the fact that I should be particularly 
unwelcome to the mistress of the house. That, 
however, was a secondary consideration. Taken 
unawares, Mrs. Hamleigh, I thought, could 
hardly prevent my seeing Evelyn. One word 
with her was all I wanted. If the mother at- 
tacked me, so much the better. I asked for 
nothing but to have an opportunity of meeting 
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ao J anonymous slander against my character. 
I obtained leave from parade, the following 
day, and left Waterloo by the eight A.M. train 
for the New Forest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TT was a golden Autumn morning. The sun- 
-^ set of the year, as of the day, illuminates 
all objects in nature with a richer and more 
mellow light. The burning brilliancy of noon, 
among the flagrant greens of Midsummer, is 
harsh and monotonous ; the evening glory, 
tremulous through the mist of the gathering 
annual twilight, plays with infinite variety 
through the thinned silver branches of the 
beech, the brown, burnt-up ferns at its feet, the 
silent rain of yellow leaves, falling without a 
flutter through the still, blue, misty air. 

My three-miles walk through the forest, from 
the station, I keenly enjoyed, though — it seems 
a contradiction — my thoughts were engrossed 
wdth matters foreign to the silvan scene. But, 
ardent lover as I always was of the country, 
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after my long imprisonment in London the per- 
fect stillness, unbroken save by a woodpecker, 
the sweet smell of fallen leaves, the divine 
sense of liberty and repose in those deep wood- 
land hollows, winding away to right and left 
of the main road, filled me, almost unconscious- 
ly, with a delight to which I had long been a 
stranger. 

The village clock was striking twelve as I 
lifted the latch of Mrs. Hamleigh's gate, and 
walked up the gravel circle to the door, which, 
like many of the doors in this primitive district, 
was wide open. There stood the old oak up 
which I had climbed that memorable night, and, 
over against it, ray darling's window, with its 
box of mignonette, now running to seed, on 
the ledge, and embowered by the scarlet leaves 
of the Virginian creeper which covered this side 
of the cottage, and even sent its tendrils over 
the rich brown tiles of the old roof. 

I hesitated whether to enter unannounced, 
but I decided against this course. A woman 
who was a stranger to me answered the bell, 
and, on my inquiring for Mrs. Hamleigh, said 
she believed her mistress was at home. I felt 

G 2 
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my heart come into my mouth as I followed 
her. I believe it is a mistake to think that men 
are not, morally, as nervous as women, very 
often. I was going to see my darling at last, 
and I never doubted how her heart would meet 
me, even if her manner should be constrained. 
But I must also see her mother ; and how much 
might depend upon this interview ! I was in 
some measure on my own defence (never a very 
agreeable position). I should probably have to 
listen to a good deal that would try my pa- 
tience ; and the worst of it was, in one direction 
my tongue was tied. 

The maid took my name, and I was shown 
into the drawing-room. It was empty, and I 
was left alone here for at least a quarter of an 
hour, at which my impatient spirit chafed. 
There stood her open piano, with an etude of 
Heller's on the desk ; there her workbox, with 
the needle in the piece of muslin, just as she 
had left it; on another table, her dear little 
garden-gloves and scissors, with some heliotrope 
and a rose or two, the last spoil of the garden, 
now almost flowerless, upon which the wide- 
open window looked. I stole a rose, and did 
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not put it in my button-hole, but treasured it 
next to my heart, for I knew my darling*s 
hand had plucked it this very morning. I have 
that rose still. Its cream-coloured leaves ai'e 
brown and shrivelled, like an old man's cheeks ; 
no vestige of scent is left, but it lies in the 
secret drawer of my desk, among the precious 
relics of " a day that is dead." 

Among the books upon the table — I turned 
them all over, a volume of travels, horribly 
instructive, some religious novels, and an emas- 
culated edition of Shakespere — I came, to my 
surprise, upon a miniature edition of Victor 
Hugo's poems. Glancing at the title-page, I 
found it was a present to Evelyn " de la part de 
sa tris affectionn^e Cecile Gretrr/^^* — a French 
music-mistress, who, I now remembered, came 
here every year for six weeks, in her Summer 
holidays, to give Evelyn lessons. Mrs. Ham- 
leigh, I should think, had never looked into the 
book. She was not strong at poetry, nor, in- 
deed, at French either. But Evelyn, who had 
had a Swiss governess at one time, spoke it 
with facility ; and, as I turned over the pages, I 
saw by the pencil-marks that some, at least, of 
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these poems had been read, and re-read, with 
all a girl's enthusiastic admiration. The one at 
which the book seemed naturally to open, and 
which was more scored, be-crossed, and under- 
lined than any other, was that beginning, 
^'' EsperCy enfant^ demainr It was new to me, 
and, as T read it, it seemed as if I were placing 
my hand upon the heart of the dear child, and 
could understand the application which shB had 
given to that second verse. 

^^ Nob fautes, mon pauvre ange, out cansees nos souffrances, 
Peutetre qu'en restant bien long temps a genoux, 
Quand il aura b^ui toutes les innocences, 
Puis tons les repentirs, Dieu finira par nous/' 

I had just finished reading this for the second 
time, when the door opened, and Mrs. Ham- 
leigh entered, grinning as usual ; but then it is 
true that she could not open her mouth without 
producing this effect, however far off her soul 
was from merriment. It was partly a construct- 
ive, partly a spasmodic peculiarity ; whenever 
she was nervous, or had any disagreeable busi- 
ness on hand, she grinned worse than ever. 

" You are surprised to see me, Mrs. Ham- 
leigh?" 
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^ I — I am indeed surprised, Osmund. I had 
no idea you were in — in this part of the coun- 
try. Have you— come from Beaumanoir?" 

" No, I am come down from London, express- 
ly to see you and Evelyn, and go back again." 

The boldness of this avowal seemed to stag- 
ger Mrs. Hamleigh. She coughed, and re- 
peated, after her wont, 

" Back again ? Oh ! won't you sit down ? 
Perhaps you — you would take something — after 
your journey ?" 

"Thank you. Til wait till you go to lun- 
cheon." 

" Luncheon ? I — I am sorry to say I am go- 
ing out to luncheon — an engagement — " Here 
she coughed again, and leant one hand upon 
the table. 

" And is Evelyn going out too ?" 

"Oh! she — she is out. I am sorry — very 
sorry." 

" Come, Mrs. Hamleigh, no humbug. She is 
at home, and you don't choose me to see her. 
Why don't you say so honestly ?" 

" I — I am very sorry, Osmund. I had rather 
not say anything unpleasant. It is very pain- 
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fill to me — very painfiil, indeed. You are 
placing me in a most— most distressing posi- 
tion. My duty to my child compels me to treat 
you thus. It is really unkind — very unkind of 
you to — force yourself upon us in this way. If 
you had any right feeling, you would feel that 
— ^yes, feel that." 

" Will you tell me what I have done to de- 
serve this treatment?" I asked, with concen- 
trated anger. 

" Deserve this treatment f Oh ! you know as 
well as I. Your life in London — I — I really 
blush to allude to it — ^has been such as to unfit 
you, even in your own eyesy from returning to 
the pure atmosphere of your angelic mother's 
home ! How can you expect that I can permit 
Evelyn to be contaminated by your society ? It 
is very, very sad 1 Having known you ever 
since you were bom, I ^" 

" Stop, Mrs. Hamleigh. You have known me 
ever since I was born ; and you never knew me 
tell a lie. I expect you to believe me, there- 
fore, when I say that my refusing to return to 
Beaumanoir has been the result of no conduct of 
mine. I will never set foot in a place to which 
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I know my brother has no right. That is the 
long and short of the matter." 

" No right ?" cried Mrs. Hamleigh, gripping 
the table nervously. " That itself is such a 
shocking, wicked thing to say, after all that 
your dear mother and that angel, Ray, have 
gone through 1 But indeed, Osmund, denial is 
useless. We know too much of your life — poor 
Lady Rachel and I — and — and she is quite 
agreed with me that all communication between 
you and Evelyn must cease henceforth— quite 
agreed — quite^ 

" Mrs. Hamleigh, I insist upon knowing what 
you have heard. I don't leave this house until 
you tell me." 

" Oh ! it is no use — no use at all." Her voice 
quivered, and her hand shook ; but she replied 
very much to the point. " Of course you would 
deny everything ; but I can be firm — very firm 
when occasion requires. It is impossible that I 
should let Evelyn see you, Osmund. I am very 
sorry — very sorry, indeed — but you have 
brought it on yourself." 

" And you think yourself a good woman I" I 
cried, beside myself with rage. " You believe 
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any vile scandal you hear, rather than me, when 
I give you my sacred word it is a lie 1 Should 
I come down here to court an explanation, if I 
had not a clear conscience ? Your conduct is 
cruel and unchristianly — yours and my mother's 
too, though you do say so many prayers 1" 

"So many prayers? Ah! your irreligious 
tone, Osmund, is only w^hat one can expect. 
But it is too, too sad to hear you speak of your 
angel mother in such a way ! Such an example 
as she has set you I" 

" Well, we won't talk of her. But just listen 
to me, Mrs. Hamleigh. If you think you are 
going to separate Evelyn and me for ever, you 
are mistaken. You can't prevent our meeting 
when she comes out. I love her, and she loves 
me — oh ! it is no use your denying it, she doesy 
and she will not forget me — I know that." 

" This is too bad ! Really, Osmund, this is 
quite enough to show how demoralized you 
have become! There was a time when you 
would not have treated a parent's authority 
with such contempt. But Evelyn, thank God 1 
is a dutiful child, who would never fly in the 
face of my authority — never I" 
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" Evelyn will not disobey yon by writing to 
me, I know, but " 

"Yes, she shall — she shall write to yon,** 
interrupted the agitated lady ; ** that you may 
have no delusions ; but, understand, I will not 
have her receive any letters from you. If you 
send any, they will be returned unopened." 

" Don't be afraid. Like Ravensworth, * I bide 
my time,' Mrs. Hamleigh. I have no fear of 
Evelyn's turning false to me; and when she 
goes into the world, no one can prevent our 
meeting. I am glad to know exactly how I 
stand in your estimation and my mother's — 
there's nothing like frankness, depend on it." 

" I am very, very sorry you came down here," 
quavered Mrs. Hamleigh, in an hysterical coun- 
ter-treble. "It is most unpleasant to me to 
have to — to — to " 

" To turn out of the house the aon of the man 
who was your best friend ! Well, I should think 
it was. Some day, perhaps, you will change 
your opinion of him, and be sorry. Good-bye ;" 
and seizing my hat and stick, I strode out, with- 
out another word. 

My Parthian shot, I flattered myself, had told. 
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She had been under heavy obligations, as I 
knew, to my father ; my mother, though she 
liked Mrs. Hamleigh's flattery, and invited her 
to Beaumanoir for many weeks at a time, would 
never have helped her in the substantial way 
he had done ; and this was her gratitude 1 His 
favourite son was treated thus, in order to curry 
favour with Lady Rachel 1 My blood boiled 
within me. How I had been able to answer her 
at all, was a marvel to myself. I glanced up at 
Evelyn's window, as I reached the gate, but 
there was no sign of life there — not even a little 
hand waving a handkerchief to me. She had 
probably been kept in ignorance of my visit, or 
else she was sent into some other part of the 
house. That she would not have let me depart, 
had she known it, without some signal, I felt 
sure. 

Full of bitterness at heart, but never daunted 
in my determination to persevere, to win her, 
sooner or later, in spite of mother, and everyone 
else, I walked back again into the forest, broke 
my fast at a little road-side inn, and caught the 
afternoon up-train, which landed me at Water- 
loo by six o'clock. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

T PASSED two miserable days. I felt there was 
•^ nothing to be done. I must sit down and 
chafe under the knowledge of misrepresentation 
and injustice ; and my heart was very bitter 
within me. On the third morning I received 
the following lines from Evelyn, which, though 
written with restraint, were not certainly dic- 
tated by her mother; indeed, I think, if that 
lady had seen the letter which she permitted 
her child, in the plenitude of confidence, to send 
me, I should never have received it : 

" Dear Osmund, 

" Mamma tells me you have been 
down here. It is very sad not to see you ; but 
our meeting just now would be painful to us 
both, I think. You will not return to your home, 
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and they tell me you are quite changed. I can 
scarcely believe it — and yet I feel myself so dif- 
ferent from what I was two years and a half ago, 
that there may be as great an alteration in you. 
But I cannot think, however wild you may be 
now, that you will not repent ; and then our 
meeting will be happier than it could be now. 
Oh I dear boy, if you love me still a little, try 
to be a good man. Go home, and beg dear 
Lady Rachel's forgiveness. I shall never see 
you otherwise, I fear. 

" Your aflFectionate cousin, " Evelyn." 

Though this brief epistle made me wrathful, 
in one way, as proving how successfully our two 
mothers had impregnated my darling's mind 
with the belief in my moral turpitude, the ten- 
der childlike way in which she still clung to the 
hope of my repentance, and of our meeting when 
my filial iniquities were wiped away, comfort- 
ed me beyond measure. It is true that that 
which she looked for as the touchstone of my 
reformation would never come to pass; but 
time would surely disprove the truth of the 
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allegations against me, even though I should 
never play the part of the Prodigal Son at Beau- 
manoir. 

Evelyn was changed ; yes, I could perceive 
that; but the sweet, faithful nature remained 
unimpaired, though, as regarded me, the im- 
plicit confidence of childhood had given place 
to a state of feeling in which hope was largely 
mingled with sorrow and anxiety. She would 
never desert me — that I felt confident of; yet 
she had believed — or, at all events, had not re- 
fused uttterly to disbelieve — the evil she had been 
told of me. And how could it be otherwise ? 
Loving her own mother as she did, and reared 
in the blind acceptance of all that fell from Lady 
Rachel as the utterances of an oracle, could she 
suddenly emancipate herself from the traditions 
of her young life, and refuse to give credence to 
what she was told? Elizabeth would have 
done so under like circumstances ; but then she 
was cast in a diflFerent mould. Such self-asser- 
tion would have been foreign to Evelyn's nature. 
She would cling with the tenacity of ivy to the 
wall, however fierce the storm that beat against 
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it ; but she had none of the bold, thorny charac- 
ter of the aloe. 

I had not been to Chelsea for nearly a week 
— quite an unprecedented absence, since I had 
acquired the habit of going there ; but I did not 
feel in spirits to cope with Elizabeth's " chaff," 
should she chance to be in a merry humour ; and 
so it was not until Wednesday afternoon that I 
made my way to Cheyne Walk. 

It was a warm, grey Autumn day ; there 
seemed but little life left in anything ; the very 
current of the river appeared languid, as 1 
watched it from the doorstep of Cousin Hum- 
phrey's house. Old Anne, the parlour-maid, who 
was now a great friend of mine, came to the 
door. Master was in his own den writing, 
she said ; poor Mr. John was in his bed — he had 
been very ill, but was better ; still the doctor 
ordered him to be kept quiet ; Mr. Francis was 
out ; Miss Elizabeth was in the garden — ^would 
1 goto her? 

Of course I went ; threading the tangled mass 
of lilac-bushes and seringas, over a moss-grown 
path, till I came to what had once been a Sum- 
mer-house', the roof of which had now fallen in, 
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and the boarded sides were gradually dropping 
away. It was a dreary haunt enough, but ap- 
parently Elizabeth thought otherwise, for here 
she was seated on a three-legged stool, leaning 
her elbows on her knees, and her chin in her 
hands, with a plate of chicken-bones, parings of 
cheese, and fragments of pudding on the ground 
before her. 

" What on earth are you doing here, Eliza- 
beth r 

She started up, and a flush came into her 
cheek. 

" At last ! I thought you never were coming 
again. Oh ! Osmund, I have been so wretched 
— so wretched these last few days. Have you 
seen poor dad ?" 

" No. I am sorry to hear from Anne that he 
has been ill again — but he is better." 

Her eyes Were filled with tears ; she looked 
at me steadily, with an expression I could hard- 
ly mistake. 

"Yes, he is better, or I shouldn't be here. 
But he is changed — oh ! so changed, Osmund. 
He will never be the man he was again. He 
sleeps now most part of the day, and' I never 
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leave him, except to get a breath of air out here. 
My bed is moved into his room. Poor, dear 
dad ! He doesn't suffer now, — he seems stun- 
ned since this last attack." 

" When did it happen f ' 

" The very night you were with us last — 
Thursday wasn't it? It was terrible — much 
worse than it ever was before. His usual medi- 
cine had no effect ; we sent for two doctors, and 
I thought they never would arrive. He was so 
exhausted with the violence of the spasms that 
he lay motionless as a corpse for hours." 

" Mr. Francis and Humphrey were with you ?" 

" Yes ; if it hadn't been for Mr. Francis, 1 
don't know what I should have done — he was so 
wise and calm, and told me what to do ; — only 
I couldn't obey him quite. Poor Cousin Hum- 
phrey has never seen any illness in his life ; he 
was no use. Mr. Francis got a soeur de charity 
next day, w^ho has been here ever since ; he 
tried to persuade me not to sleep in dad's room. 
I told him I would sleep on the bare boards, but 
I would not be parted from my dad when he 
was so ill." 

" Well, I think you were right — but now that 
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he 18 better, you must try to get some good 
nights' rest, for you look very seedy, and if you 
were to fall ill, you could be of no more use to 
dad— eh r 

" I'm not going to fall ill," said Elizabeth, re- 
solutely. " I'm not such a poor creature as not 
to be able to stand two or three nights' watching. 
It isn't that makes me look seedy, Osmund, 
it is — it is — " she turned her face suddenly away 
from me, and the next words came out in a sort 
of hoarse moan — " it is that I know I shall not 
have him long with me. They think I don't 
see it — they think I am blind, but I am not. 
He may rally now, but another of these attacks 
will kill him. T read that in the doctors' faces 
— I couldn't be deceived." 

I murmured something about never knowing 
the limits of resistance in a fine constitution like 
her father's. Then I said, 

" Will he like to see me presently, do you 
think?" 

" He is asleep ; he will see you before you go ; 
you're not in such a hurry, are you ?" she added, 
almost sharply, as she brushed the back of her 

h2 
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hand across her eyes — still keeping her fiwe from 
me. 

" No, I am not in a hurry." 

*' You might have come to see us, all these 
days, I think." 

" I didn't know your father was ill ; and, to 
say the truth, I have had a good deal to worry 
me this week. That must be my excuse, though 
of course, if I had known you were in trouble, I 
should have come here at once, in spite of 
everything." 

"What is * every thing ' ? What have you 
had to worry you ?" and she turned now, and 
scrutinized my face anxiously. 

*'0h! private concerns. There are certain 
things one can't talk to anyone about ; don't you 
know that, Elizabeth ?" 

She made no reply ; and by way of changing 
the conversation, I said, 

" And now tell me — for I am really curious to 
know — what are you doing here with that 
plate ? 1 see neither cat nor dog." 

" I should hope not, indeed 1" replied Eliza- 
beth, swallowing the bait, and with more ani- 
mation in her tone than I had yet observed. 
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She then pointed to a hole in the boards, in a 
comer of the shed just opposite to her. " Look 
there 1 She won't come out, though, while you 
stand here. Go outside the door, and watch 
from there." 

I obeyed, and Elizabeth began a low cooing 
whistle. For nearly a minute this produced no 
results; then, from my post of observation, I 
perceived a long grey whisker protrude from the 
hole, followed by a sensitive nose, that sniffed 
cautiously from right to left, and, finally, the body 
belonging to it, that of a very large old rat, ap- 
peared, followed by three young ones. They all 
gathered round the plate at Elizabeth's feet, and 
then began a family repast which was really curi- 
ous to watch. The mother permitted her progeny 
to devour up the pudding and cheese parings as 
they chose ; but the bones she selected, dividing 
the small ones with impartiality among her 
young, and keeping the big ones, which required 
tougher teeth, for herself. I, whose ideas of a 
rat were inseparable from a terrier, and who 
had never seen one at Beaumanoir but in either 
a fugitive or a bellicose attitude, was astonished 
as much as I was entertained by a peep into 
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this domestic interior. Elizabeth half-turned 
her head towards me with a smile, and 
putting her finger to her lips, she produced 
from her pocket an egg, which, as soon as the 
plate was cleared, she placed there. The old 
rat raised herself on her hind legs, leant over 
the edge of the plate, and smelt the egg. Hav- 
ing satisfied herself, she carefully raised it in 
her fore-paws, and as carefully deposited it on 
the floor. Then she rolled it along, as a man 
rolls a barrel, to her hole ; but now came the 
difficult part of the operation. Evidently there 
was a drop of four or five inches from the floor- 
ing to the ground beneath, which the astute 
animal was conscious might smash the egg. 
She, therefore, descended first, and standing on 
her hind legs, one of the young rats pushed 
the egg towards her, and she raised it in her 
fore-paws. I never saw anything more cleverly 
done, and could not resist an exclamation, 
which sent the three juniors scampering down 
their hole at a pace which must have somewhat 
imperiled the egg, I fear. 

** Bravo ! Elizabeth. How on earth did you 
ever tame the brutes to come to you like this I" 
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"Oh! by perseverance. Somehow all ani- 
mals get to know me very soon." 

"Well, but, like every other acquaintance, 
there must be a beginning." 

" I saw the old rat one day run into that 
hole, and then I brought something here every 
day for her to eat, and always whistled when I 
came. At first I put it close to the hole, then a 
little further off — and so on. It has been my 
only little amusement since dad's attack, com- 
ing here once a day to feed my poor rats. They 
are always so glad to see me I" 

" I should think so — accompanied by such a 
repast. What a strange child you are I" 

She looked annoyed. 

" Strange is another word for barbarian. Is 
it so very odd to be fond of all animals ?" 

" I never met with any other girl who would 
make pets of a family of rats. You'll be having 
a menagerie of tame lions and leopards, some 
day." 

" Yes," she said, quite gravely, " perhaps so. 
Whenever I am left utterly alone in the world, 
I shall make my friends of animals, of one sort 
or another." 
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There was a rustle among the bushes, and 
Mr. Francis appeared. After shaking my hand, 
he said, 

"Mr. John is awake, and would like to see 
you. He is certainly better this evening, Eliza- 
beth. Suppose you come and take a short turn 
with me ?" 

She shook her head. 

" I must go back to dad." 

" He wishes to see Osmund alone for a few 
minutes. The air is fresher by the river than 
in this close garden. Come." 

She made no further objection, and we all 
three retraced our steps to the house. 

I was shown upstairs, into a room which was 
almost completely filled by a huge four-post 
bed, hung with white dimity furniture. A nar- 
row passage was practicable, and no more, on 
either side of this bed, and in the passage 
nearest the window stood the scmir de chariti^ 
with a cup in her' hand. At the foot of the bed 
was a sofa, and a mattress was rolled up in the 
corner of the room. I approached, and was 
painfully struck with the change in John since 
we had parted a week before. He held out his 
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great brawny hand, the flesh from which had 
shrunk away, leaving the bones and muscles 
painfully defined ; then he turned, and said, in 
a low, but tolerably firm voice, 

" Sister Mary, you can leave us for a few 
minutes." 

She glided out, and I and the sick man were 
left alone. 

" Osmund, my boy, I wanted to say a word 
with you," he began. " I've been very ill, and 
I don't know how long I may be here. God'll 
take me when He sees fit, and I'm ready to go 
— if it wasn't for leaving my poor lass without 
a protector in the world but Humphrey — and, 
ye see, Humphrey is fifteen years older than 
me I It ain't likely that he will be long after 
me, and then she'll be quite alone. Now, you're 
the only one of the old stock we can say we 
know — the only relation I have in the world 
who's anything more than a stranger, and I 
feel, somehow, almost as if you were my son. 
You're an honest young chap, Osmund ; I'm 
fond of you, and so — " here John fastened his 
hollow eyes on mine, and paused for a second — 
*' and so, you know, is Liz. She's very fond of 
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you, is Liz — and there ain't many that she likes. 
I want you to promise that you'll look after 
her, when both of us old fellows are gone — that 
you'll never desert her, but be like a — well, like 
a brother to her — there ! I should lie here hap- 
pier if I heard such a promise from your lips !" 

" Make your mind easy, then. Depend on it, 
as long as I live, I'll look after Elizabeth's 
interests before my own, feeling, as I do, what 
injustice she has suffered ; and I'll protect her 
in every way I can, John, until she finds a pro- 
tector for herself." 

He pressed my hand gently. 

" She won't be so ill off, you know, my boy. 
I've saved very little, it's true, but Humphrey 
has shown me his will, in which he has left 
everything to her — she won't be so ill off." 

** I'm glad to hear it. After your cruel dis- 
appointment about the Penruddocke estate, of 
course Humphrey's money is a drop in the 
ocean, but I'm very glad that she is at least 
fairly provided for." 

He scanned my face wistfully. 

" Riches don't make happiness, my lad. May- 
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be she'll be happier with just enough than she 
would be as a great heiress." 

*' I hope she may." 

•' And that's what I look to, that she should 
be happy. I've never been ambitious myself 
(if it hadn't been for Liz, 1 wouldn't ha' tried for 
the estate), and now that the sand's nearly run 
out, Osmund, I'm not ambitious for my lass. I 
hope she'll marry any honest young fellow who 
loves her, — no matter his fortune. I and my 
dear missis were very happy, though we were as 
poor as church-mice." 

A suspicion of John's wishes flashed upon me 
for the first time as he spoke. I felt rather con- 
fused, with those large hollow eyes riveted on 
me, and scarcely know what I said ; but I re- 
member his replying, 

*'Well, my boy, you'll give her your best 
advice when I'm gone. She'll obey you — for 
she's fond of you. And Liz is one who'll go 
through fire and water for those she loves, but 
'11 never be driven." 

I shook John's hand, and bade him good-bye, 
promising to return in a day or two, when I 
hoped to find him better ; and then, without 
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waiting to see Elizabeth again, I left the 
house. 

I felt perplexed how to act. Had simple- 
hearted John hinted to anyone but myself his 
visionary scheme? He was dying, I felt very 
sure, and I could not bear to grieve him at such 
a time by undeceiving him, unless, indeed, he 
should speak more openly. On the other hand, 
if I went there almost daily, as my feelings 
would prompt me to do, at such a time as this, 
might not John be encouraged to believe what 
as yet could be but a vague hope ? Might not 
both poor Elizabeth and myself be placed there- 
by in a position which would render my subse- 
quent conduct very embarrassing I I had pro- 
mised him what I most fully meant to carry 
out. And this being so, it was unnecessary, — 
perhaps would be unwise, that I should be too 
often at Cheyne Walk just at present. Not 
that I, for a moment, suspected the real state of 
Elizabeth's feelings. I only feared that John 
might be led to speak to her on the subject, and 
thereby estrange the proud and sensitive child 
from me. 

On reaching home, I found a telegram on my 
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table. It was from Tufton in the Highlands, 
and was in these words : 

"Just got news of Lord Tuflon's death. 
Hope to catch evening mail and be in town at 

5 A.M." 



no 



CHAPTER IX. 

^' TT was very sudden," said Tufton, as we sat 
-"- at breakfast the next morning. " He had 
a fit on Sunday night, and died in a few hours. 
The letter followed me about, and only reached 
me in Invemesshire yesterday morning. I tele- 
graphed that I couldn't get to Somersetshire 
before this afternoon. Fancy, he died without 
a friend — ^without a creature near him, but the 
village apothecary I I'm not a humbug, you 
know. I can't pretend to feel any regret for a 
man I never saw but two or three times in my 
life, and who, I am perfectly sure, has left every 
farthing he could away from me. But there's 
something awful in the idea of dying like that 
— utterly uncared for. Poor old fellow I I wish 
he had not always kept me at arm's length." 
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" What's the entailed property worth, Arthur?" 
I asked, after a while. 

** Upon my soul, I can't say — three thousand 
a year perhaps — not more. The place is 
wretched, I fancy — has been neglected for 
years. He never would spend a farthing on it, 
as it was entailed. Suppose you come down on 
Monday (when the funeral's over I shall have 
enough to look after, and must remain at Tuf- 
ton Reynald for some weeks) — suppose, then, 
you get leave — you can easily do so now, and 
come down to me ? There'll be an odd pheasant 
or two for you to kill, at all events, and we'll 
wander about the old place and see what can 
be done to it — eh ?" 

I gladly assented. The proposal would have 
been a pleasant one to me at any time ; at this 
moment it exactly jumped with my humour to 
absent myself from London for awhile, and en- 
joy the country quietly with my friend in his 
new domain. 

I saw Elizabeth twice before I left town. 
John had rallied sufficiently to be in the draw- 
ing-room on the occasion of my last visit to 
Cheyne Walk. Still, I entertained no hope of 
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his ultimate recovery, nor I think did any one 
of us, though we all talked cheerfully. I plead- 
ed an engagement when pressed to stay to 
dinner ; and, at parting, begged that either Mr. 
Francis or Elizabeth would write and give me 
tidings of the invalid. 

"How long shall you be awayt" said Eliza- 
beth, sadly, as she opened the hall-door for 
me. 

" I am not sure — some weeks, at all events; I 
have got my Winter's leave ; but, as I never go 
to Beaumanoir, when my friend leaves his place, 
or has had enough of my society, unless I pay 
some other visits, I shall return to town." 

" I hope so. How I wish I were going too 1 
that we were all going to leave this dismal hole 
for the country 1" and she looked up at the fog- 
laden sky with a sigh. " I hate gloomy, sorrow- 
ful London. Dad would get well, I think, if he 
. saw the fields again. Well, good-bye once 
more. Come back soon — do come back soon." 

And her earnest face peered out through the 
half-open door into the twilight, and was the 
last thing I saw, as I looked back towards the 
house. 
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Arthur Tufton had said no more than the 
truth when he told me that his uncle had 

neglected the small family estate to which my 

« 

friend now succeeded. Partly, I am inclined to 
hope, from a horror of cutting down a tree, 
partly from indolence and want of interest in 
the place, the late Lord Tufton had allowed the 
woods, which surrounded the damp and desolate 
old house on all sides, to go to ruin for want of 
thinning. It was a perfect wilderness, where 
more than half the trees, which, if allowed air 
and room to expand some years ago, would now 
have been valuable timber, were absolutely 
worthless ; a tangle of miserable saplings, 
struggling upwards to the light, with an im- 
penetrable undergrowth of briers. The house 
had this distinction, that it was, without ex- 
ception, the most hideous and hopeless building 
I ever beheld. One's heart died within one as 
one drove up to the door over a heavy, wet 
gravel sweep, which, being on an incline down- 
wards, enabled a small lake to settle round the 
house, imparting a fine green tone to the lower 
part of the walls. Architecture there could not 
be said to be any. Four walls pierced with 
VOL. II. I 
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holes for windows, and a long straggling tail of 
offices, no visible roof, and a depressing portico 
sustained by pillars, from which the stucco was 
pealing in flakes — this was the first aspect, of 
Tufton Reynald. Inside, the only tolerably 
comfortable room was the library. ^ There 
Arthur Tufton received me, and there we al- 
ways sat, as long as I was in the house. 

" By Jove I" he said to me, one morning, 
'* when I look back six months, I feel like a man 
just awoke from a nightmare. I've had a stroke 
of luck I didn't deserve. When I see so many 
poor devils who have never tempted fortune 
live and die paupers, I feel how unjust is the 
division of the loaves and fishes in this 
world." 

'' What I can never make out," I said, " is 
how on earth you ever took to gambling. Some 
fellows take to it from love of excitement, but 
you never got excited — indeed you always seem- 
ed to dislike and avoid excitement." 

" I did it to try to drown thought," he said 
slowly, "just as some men drink. It was the only 
thing except music that could absorb me for a 
time. However, we won't talk of that. I re- 
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gistered a vow, when, thanks to yon, dear Pen, I 
pnlled through my difficulties, that I would 
never touch a card again, and 1 mean to keep it." 

" And now, Arthur, I declare you must marry. 
This place wants a woman's eye — nothing else 
will ever set it to rights. And now you're a 
lord with a castle (like the lover in those 
religious little novels — he's always a lord) why, 
you've all the world to pick from." 

**Ah!" he said, with something between a 
smile and a sigh. " There you are, at it again. 
Well, Pen, when I find my ideal woman, she 
shall be Lady Tufton. But I fancy I shall have 
some time to wait." 

" What is she to be like, Arthur ? Describe 
her, and I'll look out for the article." 

"Fair, and fabulously beautiful, of course. 
Very young, very innocent, and utterly igno- 
rant of the ways of this wicked world." 

" Hum 1 we'll ride those two old screws about, 
and make acquaintance with the neighbourhood, 
Arthur ; who knows what may turn up ? There's 
a table covered with the cards that have been 
left for you. We'll penetrate every house 
within fifteen miles." 

i2 
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This sort of chaff was constantly renewed ; 
his way of taking it only convinced me more 
than ever that it would be difficult indeed to 
find the woman who should touch Arthur Tuf- 
ton's heart. 

The days sped swiftly. There was a septua- 
genarian keeper and a couple of half-blind old 
dogs, in whose company I wandered about 
whenever Arthur was engaged on business. 
There was a great deal to be done, and he went 
at it manfully. It was a pleasure to watch the 
change in him. Even in the days of his profound 
depression I had always preferred his society to 
that of any other man ; but now that the load was 
lifted, as it had never before been lifted during 
ray knowledge of him, h© was a most charming 
companion. More characters lose than gain in 
prosperity. His, like a picture steeped in sha- 
dows, needed sunshine to bring out its luminous 
corners. 

Early in December I heard from Madame 
d'Arnheim of their return to London ; and by 
the same post Tufton and I received invitations 
to Kendal Castle for the beginning of January. 
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The d' Arnheims, I knew, were to be there, for she 
named it in a recent letter from Germany. I had 
some little difficulty in persuading my host to 
accept the invitation, his indifference to general 
society having in no degree diminished ; but I 
succeeded at last — partly by the assurance that, 
even if the rest of the company bored him, he 
could not fail to like Madame d'Arnheim, whom 
he had never yet met. 

The Duke of Kendal, as of course everyone 
knows, is the father of Lord Ancastar ; and a 
greater contrast than exists between these two 
men cannot be found. The duke is a fine old 
Tory peer — none of your milk-and-water Con- 
servatives, but a genuine old Tory. Need I say 
that his son is an out-and-out Radical ? His 
grace is a good classic, and an indifferent 
Frenchman. Ancastar tells you he despises 
dead tongues, and everything else that has not 
within it the elements of vitality and progress. 
The duke is Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and 
commands the Militia ; his son delivers lectures 
in the town-hall, writes letters to the papers to 
prove that the sole hopes of the country are in 
the volunteers ; and, on the smallest provocation, 
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will head a processional demonstration against 
Bomething or other, with a baldric and a ban- 
ner in his hand. 

And, utterly unlike as the father and son are, 
the Duchess and her daughter-in-law are yet 
more violently opposed. The Duke and Ancas- 
tar have at least this in common : they have 
strong natural affections, and, in spite of all their 
quarrels and essential differences of opinion upon 
every subject under the sun, they are attached 
to each other and to their homes. As much 
cannot be said for the ladies. The Duchess is a 
proud, rigid lady of the old school, whose con- 
duct has always been as unimpeachable as her 
manners, and her tongue as cruel as her eye. 
When people say of a woman, " It is better to 
have her as a friend than an enemy," you know 
what you have to expect. 

The only point of resemblance between the 
Duchess andLady Ancastar is theirheight. They 
are both nearly five feet eight without heels to 
their shoes. But Lady Ancastar is graceful, as 
stature is graceful ; and the Duchess is only 
erect, like a mediaeval image of the Virgin. The 
one is of marble, the other of wood and paint. 
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Her Grace's clothes hang on her — they don't sit ; 
Lady Ancastar's draperies flow rhythmically 
about her limbs. The Duchess is peculiarly 
bitter against what she calls "the low-lived 
ways of the present day ;" Lady Ancastar, as I 
have already hinted, is one of the fastest of the 
fast. Her dress, or rather undress, is in itself 
an offence which the Duchess cannot find lan- 
guage strong enough to condemn. That her 
daughter-in-law should hunt, and shoot, and 
have a betting-book, and make parties to 
Evans's, and smoke cigarettes, are enormities 
which make the Duchess's blood nin cold ; no 
high-bred woman ever thought of imitating co- 
cottes in her day. Lady Ancastar hates her mo- 
ther-in-law, and is delighted when anyone will 
turn her into ridicule ; but if it comes to a spar- 
ring-match between them, she always gets the 
worst of it — for the one is clever, and the other 
is not ; indeed, Lady Ancastar, for all her noisy 
clatter, is a dull woman. 

The Ancastars stay at Kendal Castle twice a 
year. In January there is always a large party 
and a ball, and her Grace is a good deal 
troubled, for at least two months beforehand. 
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as to the making up of her party. If she can 
possibly help it, she will never invite any of the 
fast Ancastar set — that is, the women, for, as to 
men's morals, she is not particular, though she 
is about their manners. The laissez-aller of the 
younger generation, their talking to her with 
their hands in their pockets, sprawling over the 
sofas, and leaning their elbows on the table, she 
is most severe upon ; still one cannot do with- 
out young men at a large country-house, and 
the Duchess is obliged to tolerate a number of 
of dancing boys " of good birth, but execrable 
breeding/* as she says. As to the women, there 
are politic or political reasons for asking some, 
whom the Duchess squares it with her consci- 
ence by snubbing when they come ; and then 
the Duke, in his good-nature, occasionally asks 
others, whom the Duchess receives with polished 
sarcasm, and over whose backs she empties the 
vials of a virtuous indignation. They require 
to be of the very toughest material — like Mrs. 
Chaffinch, or that beautiful cruche casseey Mrs. 
Hartman Wild, who, by patronage in high 
places, has crept into the best society — ever' to 
pay a second visit to Eendal Castle, after the 
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treatment they experience ; but it shows what 
suflFering humanity will stand — few of them 
ever refuse. The rest of the society there is 
made up much as the society of every "other 
country-house is, the solidly dull and highly 
respectable element being well represented. It 
is this strange contrast and combat between the 
old style and the new, the Duchess's friends 
and her daughter-in-law's, like antagonistic 
liquids in one vessel, fizzing at each other, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of Kendal 
Castle. 

We got there late in the day, the journey 
from Tufton Reynald being a long one across 
country. There was a hard frost, and the 
huge outline of the Castle stood out against a 
star-lit sky, as we drove up to the old iron- 
bound door. 
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CHAPTER X. 

/^NLY the Duke and a few men were in the 
^ library when we entered, the ladies (with 
such of the men as enjoyed a novel in their 
dressing-gowns and slippers) having retired for 
that hour before dinner, which is a sort of moral 
" pick-me-up '* between the social exertions of 
the morning and the evening. 

Among the knot assembled I was sorry to 
find Selden. Since that disagreeable affair be- 
tween Benevento and me, he and I had not 
met. He had blamed me, as I knew, in no 
measured terms, and had defended his Italian 
friend very warmly ; and, moreover, if it were 
possible that so old a stager could be jealous of 
a boy young enough to be his son, I was in- 
clined to think that Tufton's fondness for me 
irritated his cousin. He had written to offer 
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himself at Tufton Reynald soon after Arthur 
came into possession, but the latter had made 
some excuse for deferring his visit ; and Selden 
was aware that I was his cousin's guest at that 
moment. So there was no love lost between 
us. But, being Englishmen of society in the 
nineteenth century, of course we shook hands 
as though we were the best friends. 

The only othe» face I recognised, and recog- 
nised with pleasure, in the group, was old Jack 
Horton's — kind old Jack, who had spoken a 
friendly word in good season to me at the 
time of my public discomfiture. 

The Duke received me very courteously. I 
am not at all sure that he knew my name. I 
was one of the ruck of young men whom the 
Duchess asked occasionally, and he certainly 
had once shaken hands with me in a crush at 
Kendal House. Still I am inclined to think 
that he did not know me from Adam when he 
greeted me to Kendal Castle. 

Tufton he had never seen before, but with a 
fine geniality of manner which belongs to old 
Englishmen of the highest class, he said, as we 
stood round the fire, 
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" You and I ought to know each other, Lord 
Tufton, for we are related. My great-grand- 
mother's brother's daughter was your grand- 
mother's mother — did vou know that ?" 

No, he did not. He laughingly confessed 
that he was not well up in his ancestry ; but 
added that he should improve the acquaintance 
of his great-grandmother forthwith, if she was a 
link connecting him to the house of Kendal. 

"All relationships beyond first cousins are 
humbugs, and should be abolished," said a 
young man in a frieze coat, and very dirty boots 
and gaiters, who had entered the room while 
Tufton was speaking. 

" My son, Ancaster — Lord Tufton — Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke. My son," continued his Grace, with 
a laugh, which was a little forced, " my son's 
law is what I call ' the law of topsy-turvy,' 
Lord Tufton. Whatever has been is wrong, 
and must be reversed. But you were not aware 
that Lord Tufton was a third cousin of yours, 
I am sure, when you made that speech, Ancas- 
tar. As to myself, I hold by relationships very 
much, and hope never to see the day when the 
claims of kindred are set aside. ' Blood is 
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thicker than water' — but all ties seem to be 
considered as water in the present day." 

" Isn't a man's individual claim to regard," 
began Lord Ancastar, " better than one founded 
on the fact that two people whom none of us 
know or care anything about " 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted the Duke. 
" I both know and care about my ancestry." 

** I never heard of one of them doing anything 
worth being remembered for," said his son. 

'* That is to say, none of them were Socialists, 
or Radicals," returned the duke, with an extra- 
ordinary command of temper. 

"I am all for remembering a man who is use- 
ful in his generation, — not otherwise, — whether 
he is my ancestor, or my ancestor's shoe-black." 

" But you'd rather he were the shoe-black — 
you know you would, Ancastar I" laughed Sel- 
den. 

" As to that, if I only looked long enough, I 
might find one among my forefathers, I daresay. 
In my mother's family (though she never will 
own it), I know that a man was hanged for ^" 

"Come, come, Ancastar, ^ De mortuia nil nisi 
bonum /" said the duke, rather impatiently. " If 
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you can remember nothing good of your ances- 
tors, at all events do not drag their names 
through the dirt." 

Ancastar shrugged his shoulders. 

" Castle, who is always poring over musty old 
folios, tells me he traced his pedigree up to a 
butcher of oxen in Edward the Third's reign, 
when he thought it time to stop." 

"He still assumes the horns as one of his 
crests," laughed Selden, sotto voce. Either the 
duke did not hear, or he did not choose to un- 
derstand. He was one of that loyal old race 
who discourage scandal, and was always chi- 
valrous in defence of women's reputations. 
There was a laugh, more or less audible, but the 
duke only coughed, and said, 

" We expect Lord and Lady Castle here to- 
morrow." 

And then he turned to some of the older men, 
whom I did not know, and began discussing the 
prospects of the next session. 

"By-the-by, where is Benevento, Selden?" 
asked Lord Ancastar. I never could decide 
whether he was absolutely tactless, or had some 
sixth sense for discovering awkward subjects, 
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which he felt must have been given him to use, 
just as he held it to be his duty to " speak his 
mind " upon every occasion. 

" Benevento has been making a sort of royal 
progress through Scotland all the Autumn," 
replied Selden, glancing at me — "made im- 
mensely of, wherever he went ; and no wonder ! 
The best-looking fellow I know, and certainly 
one of the cleverest." 

" Yes," muttered old Jack. " Clever enough." 

"He is now in Ireland — at Castle Grey, I 
believe," continued Selden. 

" What ? The Guildmores' ?" cried old Jack. 
" Is he trying to capture that Castle now by a 
coup de main ?" 

" If he is, it will prove to be a Chateau en Es- 
pagne,^^ said Ancastar. 

" Yes," returned Selden. " He isn't the heir- 
ess's style — and he knows it. I have heard it 
whispered that she showed some weakness for 
Arthur," he added, laughing, "but he would 
have nothing to say to her. Sounds incredible, 
doesn't it ?" 

" What stuff you do talk, Walter I Your 
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hair is getting grey — and yet you're just like a 
schoolboy, repeating such rubbish." 

" I can't change my ways ; all I can do is to 
change my hair. I'm going to take to ' Rossiter.' 
I'm only four years older than Benevento, and I 
don't see why I shouldn't be juvenile and seduc- 
tive a little longer, as well as he." 

" Some people," said Ancastar, with a twinkle 
of his eye, " would account for Benevento's not 
requiring * Rossiter' by saying^ that he was al- 
ready of the ' blackest dye.' By the way, hadn't 
you and he some row, Mr. Penruddocke? I 
never heard the rights of that story." 

I grew crimson, and was casting about for 
a reply, when Arthur came gallantly to my 
rescue. 

" Yes, there was a row on my account. Pen- 
ruddocke, with more generosity than prudence, 
interfered once, when it would have been wiser 
not to have done so. That's all. It is one of 
those subjects upon which ' the least said, the 
soonest mended.' " 

"I shall always maintain," said my old 
champion, Jack, lifting up his voice, " that Pen- 
ruddocke behaved with more moral pluck than 
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one young fellow in fifty would have shown, on 
that occasion. To denounce a man publicly in 
a mess-room is a job which most men would 
shrink from. Of course he was mistaken — the 
man is Selden's friend, and he answers for him 
— but that's no matter ; it was a devilish plucky 
thing to do." 

Selden and I both.'* rose to speak" as they 
say in the House ; but I was the quicker, feeling 
that it was time to put a stop to these awkward 
discussions in my presence. 

" Thank you, Horton. It's very kind of you 
to say all that ; but the subject is a disagreeable 
one to me, and I hope no one will introduce it 
again. I wish I could forget all about it." 

After this, there was a moment's silence in 
the knot among which I stood. It was broken 
by the sound of the gong; the duke turned to 
us, and rang the bell. 

" The groom of the chambers will show you 
your rooms. We dine at eight o'clock." 

Tufton and I inhabited the same turret. Ab 
we went up the stairs, he said, 

" My dear Pen, you did that capitally. If 
you hadn't spoken out firmly, you'd have been 
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annoyed with chaff on that subject all the time 
you were here. Ancastar is an ill-conditioned 
hound, in my opinion." 
And so we separated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T ENTERED the drawing-room, a long gallery 
•*■ hung with crimson satin, in which are all 
the famous Vandycks of the Kendal family, just 
as the second gong sounded. The duchess held 
out the tips of her fingers to me. 

" Have you come from Beaumanoir, Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke ?" 

*' No — I came with Tufton, from his place — 
and an awfully cold journey we had, across 
country." 

" I hope Lady Rachel is well t" 

" Yes — when I last heard from her, Duchess." 

" I hope you are not remiss in writing to your 
mother, Mr. Penruddocke? Young men in 
the present day are too apt to call it 'a 
bore.' " 

k2 
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"I always answer my mother's letters at once. 
Duchess." 

" I am glad to hear it. I have not^seen Lady 
Eachel for many years, but she was one of the 
most beautiful persons I ever knew, and had a 
distinction which all the young women now seem 
to have lost." 

Her Grace spoke with an incisive clearness 
which penetrated further than louder voices, 
and two girls, who had just entered the room 
with their mother, looked painfully conscious 
that the remarks of their stately but sharp- 
tongued hostess applied but too well to them. 
Their mother was a marchioness, and their 
veins were filled with the bluest blood ; but less 
aristocratic-looking young females I never be- 
held. I found them good-natured, however, 
full of ftin and high spirits, and, on the whole, 
I am inclined to think they added more to the 
hilarity of the party than had they possessed 
more dignified patrician manners. 

The room began to fill. Lady Aucastar 
glided in like a white swan, on a wave of pale 
green satin. Her arms were bare to the 
shoulder; indeed, sleeves there were none. I 
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saw the duchess raise her double-glass, and scan 
her daughter-in-law, and her nostrils curled as 
she did so. I went forward and shook hands 
with the beautiful nude, and with her friend, 
Mrs. Hartman Wild, whom I knew slightly — a 
lovely peach-like woman, excessively vain and 
foolish, whose hold on society consisted chiefly 
in the dimples on her shoulders. Lord Henry, 
Algy Littleton, the great leader of cotillons, 
and general Master of the Revels, Lord Wilverly, 
and half a dozen other men now came in ; then 
three or four women, whom I only knew by 
sight, in London, as belonging to the " cream 
of the cream." But even superlative cream 
may be kept till it turns sour, and two of 
these ladies, sisters, of unimpeachable manners 
and morals, were decidedly curdled. The 
Ladies Pynsent were great friends of the 
Duchess's ; they had the remains of beauty, and 
were considered clever, I believe. I can only 
say, I never talked to them without having my 
blood chilled ; I infinitely preferred the whole- 
some bitter of the Duchess's tirades, which were 
honest and to the point, to the spitefulness, 
veiled under a thin watery smile, which stung 
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everything it touched throughout the talk of the 
two faded beauties. But enough of them, 
whom I only name now, as I shall have to 
refer to them once or twice in the course of this 
visit. 

Almost the last who appeared — and we sat 
down thirty in the great banquetting-hall — were 
the d'Arnheims. I was standing near the door, 
waiting for her. Her sweet face beamed out all 
smiles, but I was shocked to see how thin and 
ill she looked, as she returned the pressure of 
my hand. 

" I am so delighted to see you again," I be- 
gan. '* It seems such years since we met. 
Mayn't I take you in to dinner ?" 

D'Arnheim had walked on, without observing 
me. 

'* This is the house, above all others in Eng- 
land, for strict etiquette," she said. *' We must 
go down with whom we are told. Butjyou can, 
at least, try to sit near me." 

And I did so, by the force of will and of what 
1 thought was good luck combined. I fell to the 
lot of a Miss Douglass, a connection of the Duch- 
ess's, and not a bad girl, only I wished her at 
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the bottom of the sea, for I wanted to talk ex- 
clusively to my other neighbour. But this was 
not so easy. The Board of Trade, or the Colo- 
nies (I forget which), had taken Madame d'Arn- 
heim in to dinner, and I was quite provoked at 
her being drawn into a long argument as to the 
state of feeling in Germany, and the " Bund," 
and the politics of the Grand-Ducal Court, and 
a great deal more, of which I caught snatches. 
I felt aggrieved, as though I had an indisput- 
able right to monopolize my friend's conversa- 
tion. At last, towards the middle of dinner, 
after I had made several efforts to induce her to 
devote her attention to me, she turned, and said 
with a smile, 

"Not now. Be a little patient. We shall 
have plenty of time to talk by-and-by. I see 
you are not improved — as inconsiderate as ever 
— and, please, don't crumble your bread about 
in that way." 

I turned wrathfully to Miss Douglass, and 
talked unmitigated rubbish to her for the next 
half-hour, which accounts for the opinion that 
young lady, I am told, expressed of me, that I 
was *' nice, but certainly very odd ; silent and 
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absent at one moment, and then, the next, with 
8uch a flow of conversation." 

" Now, presently, we can have our chat," said 
Madame d'Arnheim, as the ladies rose from the 
table. 

I hate sitting long over one's wine ; and there 
was some '34 claret, with an argument on female 
suflFerage, broached together, which threatened 
to keep us till midnight. It was curious to hear 
the Duke, that most chivalrous of men, inveigh 
against the extension of the franchise to wo- 
men ; and Ancastar, who treated the fair sex — 
as| he did everything in heaven above, and on the 
earth beneath — with far too little respect, fight- 
ing for the removal of their disabilities. But 
the discussion bored me after a time, and I was 
thankful when the Duke at last rose, and we 
adjourned to the music-gallery, 

There was a piano at one end of it, round 
which were gathered Miss Douglass, and the 
half-dozen other girls who were in the house. 
Near one of the fire-places there was a colony, 
headed by the Duchess, supported by the Mar- 
chioness, the Ladies Pynsent and the Cabinet- 
Minister's wife. Lady Ancastar and Mrs. Hart- 
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man Wild were of course not with these — they 
had set up.a rival camp conjointly, at the other 
fireplace, where they meant to get all the men 
of their own set. D'Arnheim was of the num- 
ber, devoting himself the whole evening to Mrs. 
Hartman Wild. They were well mated. And 
some distance off, by herself, sat Madame d'Arn- 
heim, at a table, turning over a volume of valu- 
able drawings by Old Masters. Of course I in- 
stantly joined her. 

'* At last ! Well, I hope you'll deign to give me 
a little of your attention now? After six 
months' absence, it is too bad to treat me as you 
did at dinner. You don't know how I have 
missed you all this time." 

"Have you?" she said, looking up with a 
sweet but sad smile. " It is pleasant to hear. 
I often think how very few would miss me at 
all, if I were to die." 

" Don't talk like that. Besides, isn't it enough 
to have one or two who really care ? I don't 
believe in ' large circles of mourners.' But, tell 
me, how did you enjoy your visit to Germany?" 

"Not at all." 

" Why didn't you come back, then, sooner ? 
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rd have given anything for you to have been in 
London this Autumn." 

'' I will tell you why. Karl did not choose 
to take me into Hungary ; and, on the other 
hand, I did not choose his family to say that I 
had left him to return to England. Therefore, 
I said I should stay with the Grand-Duchess till 
he came to fetch me." 

" Well, at all events, she is a great friend of 
yours — you liked being with her ?" 

"What can one like, when one's heart is 
sore ? I sometimes longed to go and hide my- 
self in a desert, where no one should ever hear 
of me again. The Grand-Duchess was very 
kind, but I was miserable. You can't under- 
stand it — no man can, I think — that dSlaiss^e 
feeling — that feeling that one is of no good to 
anyone I" 

"Dear Madame d'Arnheim, don't talk so. 
You are of the greatest good to me. I don't 
know what I should do without your friend- 
ship." 

My hand was near hers, on the sofa; she 
pressed it gently, for all reply. Then she be- 
gan to talk of abstract matters — of poetry and 
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philosophy, of elective affinities, and of the un- 
due predominance of the objective over the sub- 
jective in our lives. Her conversation evinced, 
as it always did, a cultivated intelligence, with 
just that dash of transcendentalism, which 
would raise a smile on the lips of those who 
could not appreciate her, as I did. 

More than half an hour passed thus. At last 
she said, softly, 

" And now tell me about yourself. You 
know how truly interested I am in all that con- 
cerns you. Have you heard of the little cousin 
lately ?" 

I told her everything, very nearly as I have 
told it here. When I had done, 

'* Ah ! it all comes," she said, " of that unfor- 
tunate intimacy of yours with Lady Castle's 
set. I warned vou how it would be. All this 
gossip about you and Lady Castle has been 
written to your mother, and she and Mrs. Ham- 
leigh very naturally think it right to keep the 
little girl out of the way of such a Don Juan. 
I am not surprised." 

" Nor am I, though I don't exactly take your 
view of it. My mother is bent on my marrying 
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a girl with money — that is the real secret, as 
regards her." 

" Take my advice,'* said she, fixing her eyes 
upon mine, and laying her hand upon my arm 
at the same moment — " take my advice, and 
don't do that. Let nothing ever induce you to 
marry a woman hut because you love her. Think 
of my words when I am no longer by — perhaps 
when I am gone. People who have loved may 
be miserable in after-life, but at least they have 
that to look back to. Dante is wrong, I think, 
when he says, •* Nessun maggior dolore che ri- 
cordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.* No, no I 
There is a far greater misery — that of feeling 

« 

that one has wrecked one's own life — that one 
has placed all one's happiness on the cast of a 
die, and that one has Zosi." 

She spoke with unusual vehemence for her. 
And long, long afterwards, I did recall her 
words, with the very look and gesture that 
accompanied them — recalled them at a time, 
and under circumstances that I little anticipated 
then 1 

We were interrupted. 

"Madame d'Arnheim, are you telling Mr. 
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Penruddocke a ghost-story ?" said Ancastar, as 
he sauntered up, with his hands in his pockets. 
" IVe seen nothing so tragic as your face since 
Rachel." 

She had recovered her equanimity, and re- 
plied, 

" Though we Germans are said to be so stolid, 
we never attain to that impassive, expression- 
less way of speaking which you fashionable 
people in England ■" 

"Don't call me a fashionable person, for 
Heaven's sake I" 

" * Your speech bewrayeth you,' Lord Ancas- 
tar. You know you carefully mask any emo- 
tion when you talk." 

" Oh ! no Englishman has emotions — at least, 
in public. They keep them for home-consump- 
tion." 

" Well, the result is a very level — may I say 
the word? — apathetic delivery. Englishmen of 
your class seldom pronounce more then half 
their words, and those they let drop from them 
as if it was a trouble — the rest they swallow." 

" You are very severe on us, Madame d'Arn- 
heim." 
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" Remember, it was you who began the at- 
tack But hush I who is that beginning to 

sing r 

" One of the Tenby girls. How she bellows I 
By heavens 1 Oome, that ain't English apathy." 

Madame d'Arnheim shook her head with a 
smile. 

** She shouts, it is true, but she does not pro- 
nounce one word. Can you tell what language 
she is singing ?" 

" It's Italian," I hazarded. 

" It's French," said Ancastar, authoritatively. 

"It's English," pronounced Madame d'Arn- 
heim, after a couple of minutes. " I caught a 
th. No language but yours has that sound. 
Pity such a good voice should be thrown away 
— should say nothing at all to one !" 

"What could a puddingy little thing like 
that ever say to you? She is of dough — 
doughy," I remarked. 

" Then that accounts for her music. She is 
in the key of ' do natural,' " said Ancastar. " I 
only wish she would me." 

" She sings in tune — at all events, that is 
something," said Tufton, who had just joined 
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US. His face of comical suffering under the 
infliction was a study. I introduced him to 
Madame d'Arnheim. 

"I know you are a great musician, Lord 
Tufton," she said. " I wish you would play to 
us." 

" Not now," he answered, with a significant 
smile, which was fully justified a moment later. 

" Shall we have a round game I" called out 
Lady Ancastar, in a loud voice, from her throne 
near the fire. " It is really too dull doing no- 
thing. Let us play at pips." 

All her faction — the Fronde^ as I got to call 
them at last — ^rose and came near us, there be- 
ing a large round table in our vicinity. Madame 
d'Arnheim thought it civil to get up, too, though 
she hated cards. There had been a lull at the 
piano. " The first round," as Ancastar express- 
ed it, was over, but the little lady had " come 
up to the scratch again," and was now barking 
at " Robert, toi que j'aime " with such fury, as 
would have struck terror, rather than pity, into 
the heart of that unworthy Norman, could he 
have heard her. She yelped, she snarled, she 
panted between each bar, like a plethoric 
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spaniel ; it was really distressing to listen to, 
and Tufton showed signs of much mental an- 
guish. Still I thought it hardly well-bred to 
break in upon these exertions with the clamour 
of a round game. But Lady Ancastar was 
proof against any misgiving of the kind, and 
with unabated cackling the counters were divided, 
and the chairs collected. 

Suddenly the Duchess stood like a Fate in 
the midst of us. 

" I think you can hardly be aware, Arabella, 
that Lady Sarah Tenby is singing at this mo- 
ment." 

" I don't see how anyone who isn't deaf 
could be ignorant of the fact,'' muttered her 
son. 

" Does your Grace mean to prevent our hav- 
ing our innocent little game ?" said Lady An- 
castar, with the air of a victim. 

" I wish to prevent any act of ill-breeding in 
my house, if I can prevent it," responded the 
Duchess, severely. ** If you must make a noise, 
go into the drawing-room," and with this she 
stalked away. 

'* She knows there's no card-table in the 
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drawing-room," ejaculated Lady Ancastar — 
"that's the reason she sends ns there. It is 
really too slow 1 Never mind, we won't remain 
here ; we'll do something, at all events. I've 
got an idea," and she clapped her hands, and 
led the way into the adjoining room. 

About eight or nine men followed, and the 
three or four women who were round the card- 
table ; excepting Madame d'Arnheim, who, not 
wishing to enrol herself in the noisy faction, 
had glided away, followed by Tufton. 

There was a change of performance at the 
piano. Lady Sarah Tenby had made way for 
the thinnest and sharpest of the Ladies Pyn- 
sent, who was " reckoned a very fine player — a 
pupil of Herz's, you know," as the Duchess said, 
hoping to awe the multitude into silence. 

" Go and ask those girls whether any of them 
like to join a game," said Lady Ancastar to me 
just as she reached the door. And my errand 
was successful, for the merry little Tenbys in- 
finitely preferred a romp of any kind to sitting 
in solemn silence for twenty minutes, while 
Lady Louisa Pynsent punished Henri Herz for 
all his sins of " variation " from the truth. Miss 
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Douglass, bound by ties of various kinds to the. 
Duchess, did not venture to do what she knew 
would be displeasing to her Grace, and so she 
continued her duty of sitting by the performer 
at the piano, and thanking and applauding at 
the end of each piece. 

"FU tell you what I propose," said Lady 
Ancastar, in a sort of stage-whisper ; " we will 
have a paper-chase over the castle. I'll be the 
hare. You must give me three minutes' start ; 
by that clock it is just a quarter past eleven." 

" And the Duchess ?" suggested some one. 

'* Oh I she gives the signal for retiring a quar- 
ter before twelve always. We have a good 
half-hour — plenty of time ;" and away she start- 
ed, with a bag of paper, evidently ready torn 
up for the purpose, slung over her shoulder. I 
suppose we all felt there was safety in numbers. 
The Duchess could hardly resent a frolic in 
which sixteen people were concerned. And at 
the expiration of the three minutes, the hounds, 
headed by Mrs. Hattman Wild, set out upon the 
chase. 

The track of paper led us up the great stair- 
case, along corridors, in at one bed-room door. 
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and out at the dressing-room down, a winding 
turret into the servants' hall (where our appear- 
ance caused great consternation), up again into 
high life — up, up, and yet higher up, into the 
bachelor's towers — nothing sacred from our in- 
vading feet — laughing, shrieking, barking, 
stumbling along ; at one moment fancying that 
we had gained upon the hare, and that another 
vigorous effort would run her to earth; nay, even 
catching a glimpse of her sea-green garments 
at the further end of a corridor, and giving a 
" tally-ho !" thereupon, that rung through the 
castle — but only to find, at the end, that she had 
doubled upon us, through a suite of rooms, and 
was further from us than ever. 

No set of schoolboys ever indulged in a mad- 
der chase ; and when I reflected afterwards, in 
cooler moments, that I was very much the 
youngest man present, and that three out of 
the six ladies were married, it did seem a sin- 
gular diversion for persons of such mature 
years. 

The clock in the hall was just striking the 
three quarters as we followed the paper-track 
down the great stairs once more, to the draw- 
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ing-room, where we knew that the hare must 
have arrived, triumphant at her speed having 
baffled pursuit. But one or two of the foremost 
hounds were now fairly out of breath, and the 
excitement of the pursuit being over, they lag- 
ged a good deal as we trooped across the hall. 
I was fourth ; and when the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, my eyes fell upon a tableau 
which was not calculated to accelerate the 
speed of our foremost hound — Mrs. Hartman 

wnd. 

There stood Lady Ancastar, panting, scarlet 
from her exertions, wiping the perspiration 
from her face, her hair rumpled, her lace flounces 
torn, her arms scre^tched — a more undignified 
figure, a more deplorable contrast to the marble 
goddess I had been admiring an hour ago, it 
was impossible to imagine. And beside her — 
alone, with a silver bed-candlestick in her hand, 
stood the Duchess, rigid, inexorable, terrible to 
behold. Not a hair of her headjwas ruffled ; the 
stiff cripvs curls stood carved round her face as 
if nothing short of an axe could dissever them ; 
the folds of her moire antique, every separate 
point of her black lace, were exactly where 
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they ought to be, and where they had been 
since the beginning of time. She was close to 
her daughter-in-law, and she had been speaking 
to her — of that there could be no doubt ; Lady 
Ancastar's face, usually so stolid, showed some 
discomposure, and her Grace's thin, drawn-in 
lips told me that they had just uttered some 
sharp and trenchant reproof. But she was far 
too well-bred to make us party to any family 
scene ; she was silent as we entered, turned, and 
eyed us, one by one, as we poor hounds slunk 
in, so to speak, with our tails between our legs. 
Upon the luckless Mrs. Hartman Wild, as fore- 
most, fell the Duchess's only words, like sharp 
little hail-drops, after a minute's pause, 

" I should think you must be tired, Mrs. Hart- 
man Wild — ^you look so ; and perhaps will not 
object to going to bed now." 

With that she stalked into the gallery, and 
we all followed. There stood the virtuous 
ladies, whose steps had not been led astray 
over the Castle, each with a bed candlestick in 
her hand, like the seven Miss Flamboroughs with 
their oranges ; or, as Ancastar said, " like the 
wise virgins with their lamps, only in this case 
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it is they who are sleepy, and the foolish ones 
who are so very wide-awake 1" 

I looked round for Madame d'Arnheim, but 
she was gone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

fTHHE next day the frost was harder than ever, 
-* and the ice on the lake was pronounced to 
be some inches thick. Those who had not 
brought skates sent in by a messenger to the 
large neighbouring town to procure them. 
Among these, at my urgent request, was Ma- 
dame d'Arnheim. 

" But I never put on a pair but twice in my 
life," she objected. " I cannot skate a bit." 

" Never mind. You shall be my pupil. You'll 
see how quickly you get on." 

By twelve o'clock we were all down on the 
ice, and a pretty sight it was — the flower-like 
knots of brilliant ladies, among whom Lady 
Ancastar, in a costume which was a combination 
of an Esquimaux and a " Cracovienne," was the 
most conspicuous, and the lithe dark figures of 
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men gliding over the polishednsteel ice, pow- 
dered with silver, which glittered in the Winter 
sun, as the skates cut their way, leaving 
fantastic figures on the agate-like surface behind 
them. The frame that bound this picture were 
banks of frozen grass, above which rose dark 
masses of wood, fringed with a delicate tracery 
of branches agamst the clear-swept sky. The 
wind had done its work up there, driving every 
little cloud before it, in its passage from the 
north ; and now it was so still that not a dead 
leaf stirred upon the frozen lake, but as it fell 
it lay. 

Madame d'Amheim's pliant, well-balanced 
figure rested upon feet which were not the 
ideal of an artist, perhaps, but the perfection of 
a grande dame — ^long, elastic, slender-ankl^d. 
She was not nervous ; and with the help of my 
hand she got on rapidly. 

" It is really very pleasant," she said, looking 
up into my face with a smile. "I have not 
enjoyed myself so much I don't know when." 

"And you look all the better for it — you 
have quite a colour. Now, then, strike out more 
with your left foot." 
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She did so, but some little inequality in the 
ice caught her foot, and before I could save her, 
she fell — very lightly, however. 

" I am not the least hurt," and she scrambled 
on her feet nimbly. " But it seems to me there 
are too many spectators just here to go on 
exposing my awkwardness. Could we not get 
to some quieter comer ?" 

"By all means. Several strangers, I see, 
have appeared on the scene. I hear that the 
Duke has given all the country houses round 
leave to come and skate here. I daresay in the 
afternoon the lake will be crowded." 

We doubled a tongue of land, on the farther 
side of which we were screened — at all events, 
from the great mass of non-skaters, though a 
path ran round the lake, which of course com- 
manded every corner of it. Here the lesson 
went on steadily enough for nearly an hour. 

" I like your friend. Lord Tufton, very much," 
she said, as we glided cautiously along. " Hear- 
ing he was such a gambler, I expected a very 
different sort of man." 

" He has given up play, I am happy to say, 
entirely. That love of speculation which is 
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ineradicable in some men, is turned now into a 
better channel. He is devoting himself to all 
sorts of farming experiments on his new estates. 
He'll probably lose money, but that doesn't 
signify. The land and the tenants will both 
benefit ; and he will buy his experience." 

" He is very handsome ; but he is not what is 
called * a lady's man,' I see. He talked very 
little to anyone last night. Is he a woman- 
hater?" 

" Honestly speaking, I am afraid he is rather 
inclined to underrate women. He has never 
been in love, you see. Whenever he is, it will 
be a serious matter." 

"Lady Castle comes to-day, I hear. Who 
knows, perhaps he will succumb to her I" 

I laughed aloud. 

" You little know Tufton. To begin with, he 
knows her ; and then she is the last person to 
attract him, By-the-by, have you heard that 
Lady Ancastar is trying to get up some tab- 
leaux, for to-night, or to-morrow I" 

" The Duchess spoke of it just now ; but they 
are put off till later in the week. There is not 
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time to get them up to-night ; and to-morrow 
is the ball." 

" And the Duchess makes no objection ?" 

** On the contrary. Tableaux were the great 
fashion in her day ; and she considers them a 
comme41rfaut amusement — better than steeple- 
chasing over the Castle, as half her guests did 
last night." 

" That is a hit at me. But what could I do 
when Lady Ancastar proposed it? I should 
have seemed a horrid prig if I had refused." 

" 1 don't blame you." 

" You look as if you did. Of course one must 
do what the rest do in such a case." 

"Excuse me, I don't think that. I like 
people who are independent," — here she let go 
my hand, and tried to get on alone — " who are 
not guided entirely by others, who choose their 
own path for themselves, and pursue it, regard- 
less of Ah !" 

She uttered a sharp cry, as her feet went 
from under her ; and before I could save her 
she was lying doubled up upon the ice. 

"That comes of being too independent," I 
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said, laughing. ** But you are not hurt, I 
hope r 

She did not attempt to rise. 

" I am afraid I have sprained my ankle — it 
gives me such pain." 

" Let me take off your skates, then, at once. 
Don't move ;" and I knelt down beside her on 
the ice, and began unbuckling the straps round 
her pretty feet. 

" It was very foolish of me," she sighed, with 
a faint smile, " and I am properly punished. I 
was so conceited, I thought I could get on with- 
out you." 

" I should rather say you were so plucky, you 
tried to carry your theories into practice, which 
isn't always to be done." 

"I have to do it always. There is small 
merit in that. I am used to walk my own 
road, you know, which makes one dread to 
become dependent upon anyone — in any 
way." 

"Well, pride must have a fall," I replied, 
willing to appear to ignore the application of 
her words ; " and you'll have to lean much more 
heavily on me now, in order to walk at all, I am 
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afraid. Don't attempt to stand on that foot ; 
let me lift you up." 

She was very light. I put my arm round 
her waist, and raised her ; but she was obliged 
to cling to my shoulder, for as soon as her foot 
touched the ground, she found it impossible to 
rest her weight upon it. I saw by her face 
that she was in pain. She became very pale, 
and leant her head back upon my arm for a 
moment. 

" Shall I put you down on the ice again, while 
I go ofiFfor a chair? I can push you along in 
one to the bank." 

"No, no — don't leave me. In a minute or 
two I shall be able to limp along. It was 
only the first moment of standing. It is 
nothing." 

I heard the sound of voices near us, and 
looked up. About fifty yards off, on the edge 
of the lake, four ladies were walking; they 
were not of the Castle party ; their dress and 
general outline I did not recognise ; but their 
faces, tightly veiled from the sharp north wind, 
it was impossible to see. One was tall and 
very slight ; I just saw so much in the hasty 
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glance I gave them. They were walking 
slowly along, and their faces were turned in 
our direction. It occurred to me that they had, 
perhaps, driven here, and that I might ask them 
to allow their carriage to convey Madame 
d'Amheim to the Castle. But just as this idea 
struck me, and I was thinking how I could 
carry it into execution, Tufton came skating 
round the little point of land which concealed 
us from the greater part of the lake, and I 
called to him. After explaining the state of the 
case, I begged him to see if he could procure 
some conveyance for Madame d'Arnheim, who 
was quite unfit to walk as far as the Castle. He 
skated away, and I watched him approach the 
three ladies, and take off his hat. Then one of 
them held out her hand ; there was an evident 
recognition between her and Arthur. 

" It is Mrs. Hawksley," he said, on his re- 
turn to us. ** She has driven over from her 
place near this, and will desire her carriage to 
drive to that corner, where the road comes 
close to the lake. You can walk so far, I 
hope?" 

" Yes," she said, faintly, " I can walk so far." 
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" A surgeon should see your ankle." 

" Yes," I returned quickly, " I will tell 
d'Amheim. I will send for one, if you will re- 
main here, Arthur." 

" No, no — neither Karl nor the surgeon, 
please; one is as unnecessary as the other. 
Arnica and cold water is all I want. Karl 
would vote it a dreadful bore. Husbands do 
not care about their wives* sprained ankles.'* 

" Perhaps that depends on the ankles," said 
Tufton, trying to treat the remark as mere 
badinage ; " in which case Count d' Arnheim can- 
not be indifferent." 

" Men never care for what belongs to them. 
If it is anybody else's — yes, there is interest 
enough, and to spare." 

(We had been watching d' Arnheim and Mrs. 
Hartman Wild flying over the ice together for 
the last hour). 

" You are hard on the institution of matri- 
mony," said Arthur, a little dryly, as, with the 
help of our two arms, she limped to the bank. 

" Not on the institution — ach, no I" she sighed. 
**What in this world can compare with the 
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We had now reached ihs spot where the 
haroncfae was waiting. The owner was not 
there. After helping Madame d^'Amheim into 
the carriage Arthur returned to the datersyand 
I accompanied m j poor firiend to the honse^ that 
I might give her m j arm across the hall and up 
the great stairs. On ovr road we passed the 
Ladies P jnsent and Walter Selden, who stared 
wonderingljinto the carriage. I saw the latter 
smile. 

I was returning to the ke^ when the gong for 
luncheon sounded, and I saw most of the party 
coming up the terraces. The ground here is 
steep, and to aroid a long flight of steps, be- 
neath the lower terrace, broad pathways lead, 
to right and left, by a gradual descent, to the 
lake. I leant over the balustrade, half conceal- 
ed by a Cuba-laurel, clipped orange-tree &8hion ; 
so that, unless the groups ascending the slope 
inmiediately beneath me were minded to glance 
up, they were unaware of my proximity, while 
every word they uttered reached me distinctly, 
upon the frosty air. 
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I recognised the Duchess's sharp tones even 
before I saw her. 

" No lady in my day ever skated, and I think 
it a most unbecoming exhibition," 

"Particularly in a married woman of her age," 
struck in Lady Louisa Pynsent. 

" I must say it serves her right," continued 
her Grace, severely. 

" Oh ! I don't think she is much Awr^," 
sneered the acid spinster. " We met them driv- 
ing to the Castle just now, looking very com- 
fortable — and I hear she was actually lying in 
his arms upon the ice — ^too shocking — really !" 

" In his arms ? Impossible I So quiet, so well- 
conducted as she always seems !*' 

" I don't know about well-conducted. Did you 
see the way she was going on with him last 
night ? And last season they say she went on 
in a very odd way with this boy. He was there 
every day of his life. The husband encourages 
it, I am told, that he may amuse himself in his 
own way I" 

The speakers passed on, and I lost the 
Duchess's rejoinder. I stood petrified. Poor 
innocent Madame d'Amheim to be so traduced I 

VOL. II. M 
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Words cannot paint my rage. My impulse was 
to face this hag, and charge her with uttering 
the basest calumnies. Fortunately my better 
sense came to my aid. What could I say ? The 
actual /aci was not be denied ; Madame d'Arn- 
heim in her faintness had been supported by me, 
and her head had lain upon my shoulder ; it was 
the tone in which Lady Louisa had spoken 
which was so injurious to my friend ; and would 
not my championship do her more harm than 
good ? It was her husband's province to de- 
fend her ; but she might wait long enough for 
thatl 

While debating how I should act under the 
circumstances, I heard two men's voices, which 
I recognised as Selden's and Tufton's. They 
were coming up the lower slope, in animated 
discussion; 

" I tell you it is all nonsense," said Arthur. 

" Hm I ' Still waters run deep,' " sneered his 
cousin. 

"But the waters in this case are anything 
but still. She is a gushing, sentimental German 
— you don't understand the sort of woman." 

" You must be greener than I take you to be, 
Arthur, if you believe all this is Platonic." 
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** I am anything but ' green' about women. 
Perhaps I think too ill of them generally — but I 
don't believe there is any harm in this one. I 
don't care for those ^femmes incomprises ' my- 
self, but Pen has conceived a boy's enthusiastic 
friendship for a woman much older than himself, 
and has always been boring me to know her. 
There is nothing more in it than this, I am cer- 
tain." 

" Oh I I don't blame her. With such a hus- 
band as d'Arnheim, I think she is quite right — 
only she might have found something better 
than that young jackanapes. She has a deuced 
good foot and ankle I'' 

I was furious. It was too bad 1 It had never 
occurred to me that my intimacy with Madame 
d'Arnheim could be so misconstrued. She was 
so unlike the women of whom I heard such 
things said every day, that it seemed hard she 
should not be allowed one friend — so much her 
junior that she could lecture him with all a 
mother's freedom — when she bore her wrongs 
and sorrows with such uncomplaining dignity I 
It was shameful ! — it was inconceivable I I 
boiled over with indignation, and stamped about 
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the garden for half an hour, more perplexed 
than ever what to do. 

Should I speak openly to d'Arnheim himself? 
No ; I knew too well the cold sneer with which 
he would receive my communication, and assure 
me that he was not in the least jealous. Let 
the world talk — what did it matter ? It would 
talk about something ; and he had perfect con- 
fidence in me. There was no use in looking for 
help in that direction. 

I would consult Arthur. Though he did not 
appreciate Madame d'Arnheim as she deserved, 
he was just and clear-sighted, as regarded her, 
and showed always the interest of an elder 
brother in me. 

Luncheon was nearly over when I entered 
the dining-room. I slipped into a chair beside 
Lady Ancastar. The conversation was apparent- 
ly about some new beauty, whose name I did 
not catch ; and my fair neighbour remarked that 
" she seemed to have a scraggy figure I" 

"Ah I" said her lord, with his mouth full, 
" if you were diplomatic. Car, you'd swear she 
was the loveliest creature you ever beheld. 
Freshness, you see, is everything. The girl's 
got the dew of the morning on her still." 
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" Jove 1" cried Selden, " how poetical I An- 
castar wants to play the part of the sun/' 

" He has my foil liberty," said Lady Ancas- 
tar, with a laugh, " If Miss Hawksley " 

*' She is not Miss Hawksley. That dreadfol 
woman never gave birth to this divinity. I 
forget the name Mrs. Hawksley told me, but the 
girl is to come out to-morrow night, and if all 
you fellows don't fall desperately in love, you 
are made of ice 1" 

" What a pity you are not free I" tittered his 
wife. 

" Well," he replied, demurely, while he peeled 
an apple, " as, unfortunately, I am not, I did 
the next best thing for her I could, in promising 
Mrs. Hawksley to introduce a friend of mine — a 
Manchester man, worth a couple of millions. 
What do you think she had the conscience to 
say ? — that she * wanted blood !' Sanguinary 
idiot !" 

"From what I could see of her face through 
a thick veil," said Arthur to Lady Ancastar, 
" she looked to me rather like the girl in 
Millais' ' Huguenot.' Could you not get up that 
among your tableaux ?" 
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"And how about the man? That is the 
difficulty. The girl's mamma I should think 
would object." 

" Oh I you had better get Penruddocke to 
do it," said her incorrigible lord ; " Penruddocke 
and Madame d'Arnheim. They were rehears- 
ing the attitude just now — they'll do it to per- 
fection." 

"Call that rehearsal? What must perform- 
ance be !" said Selden, not so low but that I 
caught the words. 

" I don't know what you mean," I blundered 
out, with flaming cheeks, " about rehearsing 
attitudes. I — I — helped Madame d'Arnheim 
up, and " 

"Never mind them, Mr. Penruddocke," 
giggled Lady Ancastar ; " it was very graceful 
— very graceful, indeed I" 

" Penruddocke is no Huguenot, but Catholic 
in his devotion to the fair sex," interposed 
Arthur, readily, seeing that I needed a friend to 
the rescue ; " and I admire him for it, having so 
little chivalry in my own composition." 

"No one can say 1 am not chivalrous," said 
Ancastar. "I am going in for the * Bights 
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of Women' and * Female Suffrage.' I hope 
when I get upon my legs in the House, the 
image of my wife with a vote won't rise up and 
choke me I" 

"I am sure, if I were your wife, / should 
choke you. Lord Ancastar," cried Mrs. Hartman 
Wild ; and then there was a general rise from 
the table, 

I took Arthur's arm and drew him away. In 
a corner of the library I poured out my tale of 
indignation, and asked him what I should do. 
Should I go to the Duchess t 

" Certainly not," he replied. " What could 
you say ? It would be making yourself ridicu- 
lous, and placing Madame d'Arnheim in a false 
position. You ought to know something of the 
world, my dear Pen, by this time. If you are 
much with any woman, it will talk — you must 
know that." 

" Well, I certainly am not going to let it in- 
terfere with my friendship with Madame d'Arn- 
heim," said I, hotly. 

" By all means ; only don't complain, in that 
case, of its gossip." 

Madame d'Arnheim was not well enough to 
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appear at dinner. The Count was devoted to 
Mrs. Hartman Wild all the evening; but, as I 
heard Lady Louisa Pynsent observe, " it is his 
"way, you know — he is always like that — it means 
nothing." This was the world's justice I But, 
unless I was much ' mistaken, the way in which 
d'Arnheim's eyes followed the handsome Creole's 
every movement, indicated more than a passing 
attraction. 

Lord and Lady Castle and Mrs. Chaffinch ar- 
rived that evening. Lady Castle looked ill; 
but I had no conversation with her. She seem- 
ed on the most affectionate terms with her 
husband. Could it be that she had "turned 
over a new leaf?" 1 was undeceived by 
Tufton. 

" Walter Selden says that Lady Castle and 
Benevento have had another row — worse than 
ever this time, and that she has behaved very 
badly. That is his version of it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I FTER breakfast, the next day, the frost tum- 
-^^ ed to rain. It came down in that delicate, 
noiseless way which indicates continuance all 
day. Some men went out shooting, neverthe- 
less; others, with d'Arnheim, Selden, Tufton, 
and myself, repaired to the billiard-room. 

A match between d'Arnheim and Selden was 
going on. The betting had been pretty even at 
first, for both were admirable players ; but, after 
a few strokes, it was clear that the German was 
not " in good form" this morning. 

" Five to four on Selden." 

A knot of ladies, among whom was Madame 
d'Arnheim, entered the room at this moment. 
They were come to relieve the tedium of the 
day by watching the play. I had not seen my 
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friend since the previous morning; she leant 
upon a stick, but did not seem very lame. I 
joined her, and found a seat near her on the 
settee. Mrs. Hartman Wild was next to her, 
and on the other side of me sat the incorrigible 
Mrs. Chaflinch. 

" It is but fair that I should have my re- 
venge," said Selden, as he glanced at the score, 
after two clever strokes. " You remember how 
you licked me into fits that last time at Rich- 
mond.'* 

"And he'll do it again, now that the ladies 
have come in, if you don't look sharp, Selden," 
said old Jack Horton. "D'Arnheim requires 
the eyes of beauty to inspire him, you know." 

" Yes — and they always distract we, confound 
it 1 which shows how much more I really care 
for them than he does." 

"That is another way of saying that our 
room is better than our company I" said Mrs. 
Chaffinch. 

" Pray, whose were ' the eyes of beauty' that 
shone on you both at Richmond?" asked Mrs. 
flartman Wild, with a laugh. 

" The barmaid's, I suppose," said d'Arnheim 
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quickly. He had just missed his stroke, and 
turned away. 

" I don't believe it I I am sure it was * Nine- 
Pins,' or some lovely creature of that sort. Now, 
be honest, wasn't it, Sir Walter ?" 

"'«/<3 nose pas^ pour un empire^ vous la 
nommer /' " hummed Selden, looking up at the 
lady, after making a cannon, with an amused 
twinkle in his eye. *' You were not in town, 
Mrs. Wild, or we'd have asked you to join our 
Richmond party ; but it was in October, and you 
were in Scotland.'* 

D'Arnheim became scarlet. 

" You are mistaken, Selden — it • was in 
July." 

I saw that he was trying to catch Selden's 
eye, whose back was now towards us. Ap- 
parently he failed, for his antagonist persisted 
obstinately, as he would certainly not have 
done had he known all that depended on his 
silence. 

" Wrong, my dear fellow. I happen to re- 
member, for it was my birthday — seventh 
October." 

D'Arnheim played deliberately ; but his hand 
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shook, and he mianed his stroke. He then walk- 
ed round the table, ostensibly to chalk his cue ; 
but he brushed very close to Selden. 

" I was in Hungary in October, so, I assure 
you, you are mistaken." 

Selden paused a moment. 

" Ah 1 well — yea — perhaps so. It may have 
been in July. It was Alveratoke, I remember 
now, I played with in October." 

" Delightful I" screamed Mrs. Chaffinch. " Now 
I call that acting really like a friend I Unfortun- 
ately, Mr, Alveretoke was with us in the High- 
lands in October." 

" Certainly, d'Amheim, I could swear I saw 
you iu London in October," said Ancastar, who 
never lost the opportunity of adding to anyone's 
discomfort, from bis wife downwards, and did 
80 as though it were a matter of principle, 
"Yea, I am positive I passed you twice in a 
hansom," 

" Ah ! likeneeses are very deceptive. Tou 
are really mistaken — I was in Germany," 

" D'Amheim has a double," said Selden. " I 
have often met him, and taken him at first sight 
for our friend here." 
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Mrs. Chaffinch shouted with laughter. 

*' Even to the point of playing billiards with 
him. How very ready of you, Sir Walter, to 
come to the Count's rescue in that way I He 
was drowning, he was sinking rapidly, when 
you held out that hand. Bravo 1 Isn't it fun, 
dear Madame d'Arnheim, to see men flounder- 
ing in this way ? We manage our prevarica- 
tions so much better." 

My poor friend's face had become white, but 
she replied with perfect calmness, 

" We did not return from Germany till No- 
vember, so Lord Ancastar must be mistaken." 

" And are you sure you never lost sight of 
him, my dear ? Ah, well 1 we won't press the 
point ; but we have a right to ask who the lady 
was, haven't we, Mrs. Wild? — the lady who 
presided, like Minerva, over these games in 
July? Have you confounded her^ as well as 
the date. Sir Walter ?" 

" I did confound her at the time, for she made 
me lose the game by chattering to me." 

'' The wretch ! That is meant for me. I am 
shut up, I shall not open my lips again." 

" And thev have never told us who it was !" 
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pouted the Creole beauty. " That is a way of 
getting out of it." 

" There is nothing * to get out of,' " laughed 
d'Arnheim, whp had regained his composure. 
" It was Mrs. Ward, the American. I have not 
seen her since that day." 

" Ha I ha ! I should be surprised if you had," 
said Mrs. Chaffinch. " This is delightful 1 Why, 
the Wards left England in May. Better luck 
to you the next time you invent, Count !" 

" You see how little impression the lady made 
on either of us," said Selden, " that we have 
really forgotten who it was. Now, had it been 
you, or Mrs. Hartman Wild ^* 

" Oh, co7inn, mon cher — that is too old a story 
— a very lame way of getting out of a scrape." 

"Of course, every compliment to you, Mrs. 
Chaffinch, is an old story. But you wouldn't 
deprive a fellow of such an innocent gratifica- 
tion r 

" When he has so few I What wretches men 
are, Madame d'Arnheim I No trusting one of 
them 1 If it wasn't for our little revenges, life 
jl would be unendurable, wouldn't it ?" 

But Madame d'Arnheim had reached the door, 
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and as her back was turned to Mrs. Chaffinch, 
she apparently thought it unnecessary to reply. 
I sprang forward to open the door, and then, 
catching sight of her face, I offered her my arm, 
for I really was afraid she would faint. 

As the door closed behind us, she leant back 
against the wall of the corridor, and pressed 
both her hands to her eyes. An inward sob 
convulsed her frame, and the long-controlled 
passion found a momentary vent in the words, 

"Blind I blind I Ach 1 du lieber Gottl— 
treachery and falsehood I — nothing but trea- 
chery and falsehood I How much longer can it 

last r 

She forgot that I was beside her ; she forgot 
everything, until a door opening at the further 
end of the gallery roused her. She withdrew 
her quivering hands from her face, took my 
arm, and by a great effort dragged herself 
along. But it was hardly possible that her 
agitation should escape notice. Her whole 
frame shook, the burning tears still trembled 
on her eyelids, and, to my disgust, I saw it was 
Lady Louisa Pynsent who approached. She 
stopped us, ostensibly to make a chilly inquiry 
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for the CountessV^sprained ankle — in reality, as 
I felt sure, for the purpose of prying into my 
poor friend's face. Madame d'Arnheim mur- 
mured that she did not feel well, and was go- 
ing to her room. At the top of the stairs she 
dropped my arm with a little silent nod, and 
limped on alone. I saw her no more till the 
evening. 

Nor, strange to say, did I see Lady Castle, 
who appeared neither at breakfast nor luncheon ; 
until, late in the afternoon, when the rain cleared 
off, I beheld her, to my surprise, walking arm- 
in-arm with her husband on the terrace. Of 
course I took care not to interrupt the tete-a-tete. 
The wife's way of gazing up into her pale com- 
panion's face seemed to indicate perfect confi- 
dence and well-ordered affections. He had 
rather a moth-eaten look — with his spectacles 
and stooping shoulders, he might have passed 
for a kindly pedagogue, and she (at a little 
distance) for his young and favoured pupil. 

What a strange couple 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ri^HERE are occasions when all the women of 
-*- one's acquaintance, by some coincidence, 
shine their very brightest; and the ball at 
Kendal Castle was one of those rare occasions, 
as I well remember. Lady Castle, to my think- 
ing, had never looked so well. The colour she 
wore became her ; her face, which was apt to 
be too much flushed, was pale; the diamond 
net which held her hair, revealed the lovely 
shape of her head, which I used to see con- 
cealed under some vast pyramid of friseites 
and flowers. Madame d'Arnheim, too, whom I 
sometimes accused of despising personal ap- 
pearance too much, had for once taken evident 
pains with hers. Why, on this particular night, 
it puzzled me at the time to account for. Per- 
haps I could do so better now ; but it is suflScient 
VOL. II. N 
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to remember that it was written in the Book of 
Fate that these two women should appear to 
unusual advantage on this occasion. Madame 
d'Arnheim wore, for the first time, certain old 
Bohemian jewels of rare value, lately be- 
queathed to her. The massive circlet for the 
head and waist, the throat-collar and pendants, 
somewhat barbaric as they were, distinguished 
their wearer more effectively than all the con- 
tents of Hunt and Roskell's could have done. 
The long lines of her gracefiil figure were seen 
to the utmost advantage in some dark flowing 
drapery, which contrasted with all the brilliants- 
tinted gossamers of the ball-room. She sat the 
whole night in a deep bay-window, where the 
light was softened by palms and other exotics, 
against which the whiteness of her shoulders, 
and her luminous fair hair, told well — but I am 
getting on too fast. 

My dinner was dull enough. I took in one 
of the Tenby girls, and tried to get something 
out of her; but it was up-hill work, though 
scarcely less fatiguing than the jolting rattle of 
the Cabinet Minister's wife on my other side, 
which might, in distinction, be designated as a 
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rapid descent, from which there was no pulling 
up into the difiinal swamps of balderdash. 
Lord Castle sat next but one to me. I had 
never spoken to him before, but when we 
"closed up" after dinner, we talked, and I 
found, rather to my surprise, how agreeable a 
man he was. He looked physically weak — was 
he morally so ? I could hardly doubt it, know- 
ing all I did ; yet the upper part of the face 
was intellectual, and though the lines of the 
mouth were pliant, they were not undecided. 
His voice and manner were gentle — a little too 
gentle, perhaps, to please me ; but what he 
said showed him to be a man of refined taste, 
of considerable cultivation, and with an unusual 
felicity in expressing his ideas. He said his 
health and inclination alike disposed him to a 
quiet country life, but added that of course he 
could not impose this on Lady Castle. She 
naturally preferred London, and he was very 
glad she should amuse herself there during a 
certain number of months. All that he bar- 
gained for was not to be obliged to go too. 
This kind of thing— the staying out in country- 
houses — was quite out of his line; but Lady 
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Castle had persuaded him to break through his 
rule for once, and to accompany her. As to the 
ball, he certainly could not stand that — he 
should go to bed. One thing he said struck 
me much. I remarked that a country life must 
be a great change for Lady Castle — did she visit 
a great deal ? 

" Oh 1 no," he replied, with a smile, " very 
little ; and with the exception of one or two of 
her friends, occasionally, we see but few people 
at home. I dare say you, like many others, 
fancy that my wife is nothing but a fine London 
lady, who only cares for dissipation? You 
should see her in the village, with her school 
and her poor people. She is the most domestic 
creature possible, when we are alone." 

I stared — inwardly, that is to say. I was 
provoked with the man, and yet I could not 
help feeling both a pity and a liking for him. 

The carriages had begun to set down some of 
the company before we left the dining-room. I 
was surprised to see Tufton, generally so indif- 
ferent on such occasions, evince an interest in 
the arrivals. He posted himself near the door 
of the ball-room, where he could see and hear 
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each person announced who entered, and he 
wanted me to take up a similar position. But 
I was more anxious to seek out Madame d'Arn- 
heim, with whom I had not exchanged a word 
since the morning, I looked roimd the saloon, 
but could not see her, and was moving on to 
the other reception-rooms, when Lady Castle 
stopped me. 

" I want to speak to you, Mr. Penruddocke. 
Will you take a turn with me, before the rooms 
get crowded ?" 

Something in her manner struck me as pecu- 
liar. I gave her my arm, and we waited on. 
She began at once, in a low voice, 

" Mr. Penruddocke, I am going to do a very 
odd thing. I don't know what you will think 
of me.*' 

She stopped, and as I was at a loss what to 
say, I remained silent. She continued, 

" I want your advice. I am in the most pain- 
ful position. I feel that I can trust you, and you 
are the only man here I would trust. Young 
as you are, I have implicit confidence in you." 

" I am much flattered by jiour good opinion," 
I blurted out, wondering what was coming. 
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" Yes, you are a man of honour, and you are 
prudent ; and, above all, you know what love is. 
Your conduct in your own affairs shows that 
you have true delicacy of feeling for a certain 
person. I know all about it." 

" Upon my life, it's more than I do I I 
haven't an idea what you mean. I have 
no 

*' Oh, of course you will deny everything. I 
never expected you to make a confidante of me 
— why should you I Besides, you would never 
talk of this to anyone, I am sure. It is my 
own affairs I want to speak of. I am in a most 
diflScult position; and there is no one here I 
would so soon ask an opinion of as yourself. As 
to a woman^ I would never trust one." 

I said bluntly, 

"There is certainly one woman here — per- 
haps several — who would give you better ad- 
vice that 1 can, Lady Castle. I have but little 
knowledge of the world at present, and .though 
I hope your confidence is not ill-placed, it seems 
to be founded on something or other which 
exists only in your imagination. I do know 
what love is, but I assure you, solemnly, there 
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is no secret, no mystery in it. What I feel all 
the world may know." 

She smiled and nodded her head. 

*' Your denial is useless. I know much more 
than you think. But let that pass. To come 
to myself — Castle tells me just now he has made 
your acquaintance, and likes you. I am so glad. 
If you knew how good he is I So much too good 
for such a wretch as I am I Unfortunately he 
does not know what love is — he never did. He is 
very fond of me in his own way — and he has the 
most awfully blind trust in me — that's the worst 
of it. If he was jealous, I should not have such 

self-reproach. But, you see wait, let me 

tell you my history in a few words, that you 
may better understand me. Let us sit down 
here. I was married when I was seventeen, 
without knowing anything of the world. 
I had a dream of what love was to be — as all 
girls have — and I supposed it would come after 
marriage ; but the fact is, we 'were neither of us 
in love, as I soon found out. My husband was 
not the sort of person I ought to have married. 
Some women, I dare say, would have asked for 
nothing more than he had to give ; but I re- 
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quired a very different man — one who would 
have ruled me, even had it been severely, but 
to whom I could have felt I was necessary, part 
of his existence. It was just the reverse. 
Castle has always been too indulgent, too 
anxious that I should do exactly as I like ; but 
I gradually got to feel that I was not the least 
necessary to his life, and I felt a want in mine* 
You can guess the consequence ? I went into 
the world, and had a great deal of nonsense 
talked to me. At first 1 cared for no one, and 
only went out pour me distraire. At last, I 
suppose I ought to say unfortunately^ I met the 
noblest and truest man I have ever known, one 
who would have sacrificed everything to me, if 
I had allowed him. He remained faithful to me 
six years, and then it was I who gave him up. 
His family wished him to marry his cousin, a 
charming girl, of large fortune, who was in love 
with him. I resolved not to stand in the way. 
Well, since that time, though I have often been 
culpably foolish, 1 admit, I have never really 
cared for anyone until in an evil hour I met 
Cesare Benevento. From the first moment I 
saw him, I felt the man's power, and he knew 
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it. He pretended to be devoted to me, and, like 
a fool, I believed him. Then began a terrible 
time for me ; I am ashamed to tell you how I 
cared for this wretch, in spite of all the proofs I 
gradually had of his heartless and mercenary 
nature. It was an infatuation ; I can't explain 
it in any other way. We often had quarrels — 
I often tried to free myself from a chain which 
I felt to be degrading, but it was useless. He 
pretended that he had given up his profession, 
and sacrificed his life to me, and this he made 
the plea for draining me of every farthing I 
could give him. If I told him I was over head 
and ears in debt, and really had not wherewith 
to supply his reckless extravagance, he made a 
scene, declared he would shoot himself, that his 
death would be at my door, and so on. But my 
spirit latterly was roused, when I learnt that 
what he got from me he either gambled away, 
or spent upon other women. And now he has 
taken a new line. He has kept all my letters, 
it seems, since I first knew him, three years ago, 
and he threatens to forward them to Castle, if 
I don't send him money 1" 

" The infernal blackguard 1" I burst out. " But 
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it is impossible he could do such a thing. Of 
course, it is only an idle threat — none the less 
cowardly for that. What could he gain by 
carrying it into execution ?" 

" This ; he thinks he would extract the price 
of those letters, and of his silence, from Castle. 
And he is right. It would probably kill my poor 
husband, this revelation ; but he would do any- 
thing to save my reputation, though at the same 
time (I know him well), he would never see me 
again if he lived for years. You are surprised, 
you think, perhaps, so careless a husband would 
not mind much? — but you are mistaken. He has 
the highest sense of truth and honour. He 
trusts me implicitly ; if he once found he had 
been deceived, it would be all over between us. 
What on earth am I to do ? Unless I sell my 
jewels, I have no means of raising money to send 
him ; and besides, a few months hence, it would 
be the same story over again. Do advise me 1 
Do tell me what I ought to do, for I am really 
half dead with fright and anxiety 1 I get one of 
this wretch's letters every two or three days, 
and each one is more peremptory than the 
last." 
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" You have not seen him then, lately V 

" Not since October," 

Then I remained silent for some minutes, 
considering what 1 should say. We had seated 
ourselves in one of the empty rooms ; and of 
the few people who had strolled in, no one had 
interrupted our tete-h-tete. I happened, in this 
pause, to turn my head towards the door, and 
saw two ladies retreating. The first was al- 
ready passing out of sight ; in the second I re- 
cognised Mrs. Hawksley. 

** It seems to me," I said, at last, " that there 
are two courses open to you, but one of them I 
doubt your adopting." 

« What is it r 

" To be beforehand with this scoundrel, and 
make a clean breast of everything to your hus- 
band." 

" Impossible 1" she replied, instantly — " quite 
impossible. I would sooner die first 1 Poor 
dear Castle I Anything rather than that." 

" The other course is this. Write to the fel- 
low for the last time, saying that, after the use 
he proposes making of your letters, you must 
decline all further correspondence, and that his 
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letters will be returned unopened ; that you 
have placed the affau* in the hands of a friend, 
who will communicate personally with him in 
the course of a few weeks, and then you must 
appoint some man in whom you have confidence 
to negotiate this matter for you." 

" But how ? What can he do ?" 

" I think the fellow may be intimidated into 
giving up your letters, when he has a man to 
deal with, who tells him plainly that he'll kick 
him out of society if he doesn't instantly yield 
them up." 

She shook her head, with a sigh. 

" There is no one I could ask." 

" Why not Sir Walter Selden ? He knows 
Benevento better than anyone, and ^" 

•'Oh! 1 hate that man, I would not trust 
him for the world." 

** I cannot say I like him ; but he is a 
thorough man of the world — knows exactly 
what ought to be done under such circum- 
stances. I fancy he could, and would, force 
this scoundrel into giving up your letters." 

" Oh ! I couldn't speak to him on the subject. 
I know he has spoken of me to Cesare in terms 
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any woman would resent. He is the last man 
I would ask to be my friend in this affair." 

*' And is there no other man of standing in 
society to whom you can apply? You, who 
are surrounded by friends and admirers I What 
an idea you must have of the world I" 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

*' There are women who have a right to look 
for chivalrous devotion. I suppose I have 
none. There is not one of these men here who, 
if I applied to him for help, would not fancy 
that — that I was in love with him, in short I" 

" Well," I said, with energy, " I'm young and 
inexperienced, and not the sort of man best 
suited to this embassy in many ways, but if you 
choose to trust me. Lady Castle, I'll undertake 
it." 

" Dear boy 1" she exclaimed, as she pressed 
my hand and wiped away her tears, " you are 
worth all of them put together ; but I will, not 
drag you into this mire for me — and nothing 
was further from my thoughts when I asked your 
advice. Indeed, what you suggest never oc- 
curred to me; I will try and think of some 
one " and she stopped. 
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" Remember, if you find no one better, Til do 
it. He and I know one another. Though I 
failed to convict him of cheating, when we had 
that row, he knows I'm a rough customer, and 
perhaps will mind me a little more than most 
fellows of my standing." 

" Lady Castle !" cried young Ashridge, run- 
I ning in at this moment, « you promised me the 

first quadrille, and it is begun I don't know 
how long 1" 

"Has it?" 

She rose slowly, looked at herself in the pier- 
glass opposite, and arranged her tucker, took 
the eager boy's arm, and while she uttered 
some commonplace, turned her head and nodded 
to me, with one of those tender, expressive 
glances which had proved dangerous to so 
many. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'" T HAVE been looking for you everywhere," 

-*• I said, when, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, I discovered Madame d'Arnheim in the 
deep embrasure of the window I have already 
described. 

" You brushed past me nearly an hour ago," 
she said quietly. Somehow the tone of her voice 
sounded different from what it generally did, 
in my ears. " But you were too much engrossed 
to see me, though you actually trod upon my 
dress." 

" Did I ? I'm awfully sorry I" (I felt myself 
colouring.) " Well — yes — the fact is, I was 
listening to something Lady Castle was telling 
me, and " 

"And you were so engrossed you had no 
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eyes for anything else, So I saw. You are 
just like all men, I see." 

" You are angry, because I had a few minutes' 
conversation with Lady Castle?" 

" A few minutes I I like that. You were 
certainly in that further room more than half an 
hour ; and I hear your interview was a very 
moving one. No, I am not angry ; I am dis- 
appointed to find you so very, very weak — that 
is all. I had deluded myself into hoping you 
were not so. I was mistaken." 

" You certainly are mistaken, if you return to 
that old ridiculous idea that there is a flirtation 
between me and Lady Castle — poor woman !" 
" ". * Poor woman I' Much to be pitied, truly 1 
It really makes one sick I These are the 
women who meet with all the sympathy in the 
world !" 

" You know that is not the case as regards 
m«," I replied, quietly. " The sympathy I feel 
for your trials, though I seldom venture to ex- 
press it, the admiration and pity, are unmingled 
with a reproach. I think you simply the best 
woman I have ever known, and Lady Castle 
one of the most unfortunate." 
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" And pray why ? Why is she more unfor- 
tunate than any other ill-conducted wife?" 
she pursued, with still some degree of irri- 
tation. 

" Because she is unfortunately constituted, to 
begin with, has been badly educated, and, hav- 
ing made an unsuitable marriage, has no legiti- 
mate interests in life." 

" The worse people are, the more they are 
to be pitied, in one sense," she replied. " But 
when you look around, and see what other 
women have to suffer, I do not see why one is 
to be lenient to a woman like Lady Castle, 
whose married life has been a succession of in- 
trigues." 

*'I daresay she would have been a good 
wife if she had married a different sort of 
man." 

" As men go. Lord Castle is a Phoenix," she 
said, with a bitter smile. '^ I am sure he has 
never told or acted a lie. He is true to his 
wife, and only too indulgent. Pray do you 
think many of us are so fortunate ? Would she 
have been better if she had married a man 
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whose whole life was one of cruel neglect and 
systematic deceit?" 

" No, I don't say that ; but I do believe that 
many a worse man might have made a better 
husband for her. She is not a woman of in- 
tellect, she has no children, and she needs strong 
aflfections — wants to feel herself the necessity of 
some one's life. Had Castle been passionately 
jealous of her, she'd have been all right — if he'd 
had a hundred faults, instead of being the cold, 
calm, trusting husband he is." 

" Your knowledge of woman's nature is much 
enlarged since I first knew you," she said, with 
a touch of sarcastic vehemence. " Your argu- 
ments in defence of your friend are specious, 
but to any woman who has suffered as I have, 
and who respects herself, they seem miserably 
weak. What would become of us all, if we ac- 
cepted such excuses as these ?" 

"Trials, you must remember, depend upon 
temperament. What are trials to one would 
not be so to another." 

The blood rushed to her temples. 

" Do you think my nature, then, so cold that 
I cannot suffer from neglect — that I never long 
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to be * a necessity to some one's life'? You 
know too much of what I have to endure ; and 
yet not half — ach I not half! This morning you 
— all who listened to those men — must have 
seen what I did — that Karl had deceived me by 
pretending to be in Vienna, while he had come 
over to England to visit his mistress. It is 
but one drop more in my cup, which was full 
enough before, God knows ! And you talk to 
me of Lady Castle's trials I" 

"I never thought of comparing them with 
yours for a moment. It was you who did that." 

"But you are right — though I am not a 
stone, as you seem to think." 

" Dear Madame d'Arnheim " 

" Do not interrupt me. Yes I Natures are 
different ; and what you pleased to excuse in 
her would be inexcusable in me, just because I 
know what love is, and feel far, far more deeply 
than such a woman can. Ach ! du lieber Gott /" 
she cried, clasping her hands. " Such amours 
resemble real love as — as a succession of muddy 
pools resemble the pure sky darkly reflected 
there !" 

She looked like the picture of some suffering 
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saint I had seen, one of the ** noble army of 
martyrs," as she continued, after a few moments' 
pause, with raised eyes and quivering lips, 

" I believe in self-sacrifice here, in the endea- 
vour to do our duty, however much we may suf- 
fer, and I believe that our best affections vnll 
survive the sorrows of this world. * Dureh 
Schatten nach dem Liclit^ If I did not believe this, 
I should go mad. But act like this woman — 
never I never! I could understand the open 
renunciation of every tie for one — I should 
grieve, but I could feel for her, then^ — but the 
life that is one long lie, and for a succession of 
lovers — ^it is horrible I I have no pity for that." 

" I don't defend her, but I can't help feeling 
for a woman whose conduct has certainly 
brought its own punishment with it." 

" How so ?" 

" Well," I stammered, " I suppose, no woman 
in her position but must feel " 

" She has been making you her confidant 1" 
said my friend, coming down upon me like a 
falchion. " She has got you into her toils, and 
you will be ruined ! I knew it ; I saw it all 
along !" 
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" I give you my word of honour." 

" Honour ? Pshaw ! Shall I tell you what 1 
heard just now ? Two ladies passed me, one of 
whom said, * It confirms what I told you about 
him and Lady Castle last Spring! It is very 
shocking in a mere boy, such wholesale profli- 
gacy ! ' The other murmured something about 
*poor dear Lady Rachel' as she passed on, 
which removed any doubt as to whom they 
were talking about. Now, this is what the world 
says — this is what will be carried to your 
mother I" 

** If you only knew half it chooses to say," 
I began vehemently, " you would — well, you 
would know that no one is safe from malevo- 
lence. As to what is told my mother, enough 
mischief has been done already ; she has made 
up her mind to believe every thing bad she hears 
of me — so I can't help it." 

"But you can help giving people grounds 
for gossiping about you at all," said Madame 
d'Arnheim earnestly. I almost started, as I 
thought of the application those words might 
bear to herself. ** You are standing on the very 
brink of a precipice. Be warned by me, ere 
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it is too late. If you see much of Lady Castle, 
on any pretence whatever^ you will rue it some day. 
Have nothing more to do with her. Promise 
me this, if vou care for me at all." 

She leant forward, and laying her hand on 
my arm, looked eagerly into my face for the 
reply she wanted to extract. 

But as she uttered those last words I heard 
the rustle of a gown behind my chair — ^for my 
back was turned to the room, and I could not 
see any one who passed. But my name was 
uttered — uttered by a man's voice that I recog- 
nised as Arthur's, and I turned quickly round. 
I started up, as if I had been shot. Two figures 
were moving away. The man was Arthur, the 
girl in white upon his arm was Evelyn. There 
was no mistaking her. In spite of the great 
change, the development of the child into the 
woman, I had not a moment's doubt about it. 
She was very tall ; the face was much longer, 
the features more formed ; her hair, which used 
to hang over her shoulders, was coiled tightly 
round her head, and had grown some shades 
darker ; but the eyes remained unaltered — those 
soft lustrous brown eyes, from which I caught 
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one startled, saddened look, before she passed 
through a door-way, and was lost in the crowd 
beyond. 

I stood there petrified for a moment or two. 

"What is the matter?" asked my companion. 

" I must leave you — you will excuse me, won't 
you ?" 

" Oh I by all means.'' 

" There is some one here whom I must see 
at once ? Shall I take you to the Ijall-room ?" 

" No," she said, with a sigh, which recurred 
to me long afterwards. " I am accustomed to 
be left alone. Do not think of me. I prefer 
remaining here." 

1 flew off, without giving Madame d'Arnheim 
another thought. I was in a fever of excite- 
ment. How came Evelyn here ? Why did she 
not speak to me f What did that look, so full 
of sad meaning, portend f Had she heard and 
misapprehended those last words of Madame 
d'Arnheim's — " If you care for me at all ? " 

The first question was answered, even as I 
revolved these questions in my mind. There, 
in the doorway of the ball-room, stood Mrs. 
Hamleigh, with Mrs. Hawksley. My cousins, 
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then, were staying with this hateful woman — ^it 
was them I had seen and not recognised through 
their thick veils, on the ice ; and Evelyn was 
the beauty I had heard discussed. Then, fol- 
lowing rapidly upon this revelation, another 
conviction flashed upon me — that Mrs. Ham- 
leigh and Mrs. Hawksley were the two ladies 
whose words concerning me Madame d'Arnheim 
had overheard. It was an adverse conjunction 
of circumstances, which boded me no good.* 

I carefully avoided Evelyn's mother. I passed 
into the ball-room by another door, and sought 
Evelyn, but for some time without success. 

As is commonly the case at balls, there were 
many more girls than partners for them. 
Phalanxes of young maidens, in dresses new 
for the occasion, blocked the doorways and 
corners of the room, eyeing wistfully the 
couples who floated past, and thinking no doubt 
that this grand " Castle Ball," which was the 
great social event of the year to the entire 
neighbourhood, was, after all, not half so plea- 
sant as those little unpretending dances where 
the competition was more in proportion to the 
demand. 
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"Are you engaged?" said Lady Ancastar, 
panting from the waltz, as I passed her. " If 
not, do be goodrnatured, and trot out one of 
those girls in pink. They haven't danced to- 
night ; and their father is one of Ancastar's 
most influential constituents." 

*' I'm awfully sorry, but I'm engaged," and I 
hurried on. 

My eyes wandered over the crowd as I stood 
behind old Lady Tenby, whose daughters were 
not dancing ; and I heard her say, 

" Really too bad, Lord Tufton dancing with 
that girl three times running ; and, after all, I'm 
sure 1 see nothing in her. But I should be very 
sorry to see you making yourself so conspicu- 
ous, my dear Laura." 

By dint of a gentle persistence, I pushed my 
way round to where I caught sight of Arthur's 
handsome face, beaming with unusual anima- 
tion, and a small head close to him, whose coil 
of dark chestnut hair I recognised, though the 
face was turned from me. Then, just as I was 
within a few yards of them, he put his arm 
round her waist, and they waltzed off. For the 
first time in my life I knew what a pang of 
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jealousy was. It was silly, unreasonable, I felt ; 
but so it was. 

After a turn or two they stopped, very nearly 
in the same place ; but this time Evelyn's face 
was towards me. For two or three minutes I 
stood watching, without attempting to interrupt 
them; and I saw that others watched them 
too. Is she happy I Is her head turned by her 
success ? Has she actually forgotten me ? were 
the questions that tortured me as I scanned the 
sweet young countenance that looked up at 
Arthur every now and then with a smile ; and 
then across which an absent look would pass 
like a cloud, until chased away by some obser- 
vation of his. I noted that she said but little 
herself — she listened, she laughed once or twice 
at the grotesque dancing of a couple to which 
Tufton drew her attention; but the far-off, 
wistful expression came back into her eyes a 
moment after. No, my darling has not yet 
forgotten me, I said to my beating heart, as 
the waltz came to an end; and moving forward 
a few paces, I held out my hand to her. 

Though, of course, she was prepared for our 
meeting, the blood rushed into her face, and 
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the small gloved hand she gave me trembled ; 
but there was no smile, no welcome ; a deep 
sadness reigned in the large brown eyes that 
were bent upon me, and for a moment or two 
neither of us spoke. 

" It is strange our meeting like this, isn't it?" 
I began at last ; " and you are grown such a 
tall, grand young lady. I was afraid for a 
moment y'ou would forget me, Evelyn. Miss 
Hamleigh and I are cousins, Arthur." 

"I thought you would be surprised to see 
me," she said, in a very low voice. 

" Surprised is no word for it. But come and 
take a turn with me. We'll go into the tea- 
room, and you'll dance the next quadrille with 
me, won't you ?" 

" I am engaged, Osmund." 
" Throw the fellow over, whoever he is." 
" But the fellow has no idea of being thrown 
over," laughed Tufton. 

" You I Come, that's too bad, Arthur. But, 
at all events, my cousin's going into tea with 
me now. You must come and find her there 
presently." 

She hesitated, I saw, for one moment ; then, 
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yielding to the impulse of her heart, she placed 
her hand upon my arm without a word. I 
smiled and nodded to Arthur, and we left him. 
I gave myself great credit for having controlled 
my feelings so successfully before a third per- 
son. As soon as we were out of the crowd, I 
said, 

**This is the happiest moment I have had, 
Evy, since I wished you good-bye from the 
branch of the old elm-tree. I'm afraid you 
can't say as much ; you don't seem as glad to 
see me." 

I felt her hand tremble on my arm. 

" I don't know whether I am glad or sorry. 
I wish " — and here she stopped. 

" What ? Look here : I've lots to say to you, 
and lots to ash of you. There has been no end 
of lying about me, Evelyn, and I want to ex- 
plain many things to you which it is no use 
telling your mother ; she won't listen ; she has 
made up her mind not to believe me, I know. 
We haven't time now, but you'll keep all the 
dances you have disengaged for me, dearest 
Evy, won't you ?" 
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She shook her head with a sigh. " I cannot 
keep one, Osmund." 

" Do you mean that your mother has made 
you promise not to dance with me I" 

" Yes, and she would be very much annoyed 
if she thought I was walking about with you 
now." 

" Why ? By Jove ! such tyranny is intoler- 
able ! What on earth have I done that we are 
to be separated completely in this way ?" 

" I don't know," she murmured, looking 
down. 

** After being brought up together, Evy, isn't 
it hard that I should be kept more aloof than 
any stranger you meet here to-night for the 
first time ?" 

" Ah 1" she said, looking up sadly into my 
eyes, " but you are changed — ^you are not the 
same Osmund I loved as a child. You are so 
different — oh I so different from what I fancied 
you could ever be I" 

" You mean in appearance, for you can know 
nothing else of me, Evy?" 

" Yes, of course — I cannot explain — there is 
no use talking of it. You are become what 
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they call * a man of the world,' and I thought 
you would always have remained the same 
dear boy I loved as a child. You see, I'm still 
an ignorant little school-girl in some things." 

She attempted to smile as she said this, but 
the eflfbrt was feeble. 

" So that you think it quite natural and right 
that we should be separated I" I asked bitterly. 
" If you really think that, I have no more to 
say; only, in that case, you are far more 
changed than / am, Evelyn." 

She grew pale, and I saw the tears gather in 
her eyes. 

" They say you are so awfully wicked — ^is it 
true V she asked, with child-like naivete. 

" No ; that is the rubbish of horrid old scan- 
dal-mongers like Mrs. Hawksley, because I did 
not make up to an heiress they all thought I 
might have married last season." 

She shook her head and looked down. 

" Speak, Evy — say something, won't you ?" 

" What can I say I They tell me you are in 
love with some one who is not at all good." 

" And you believe that old cat who tells your 
mother all these lies ?" 
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" Oh ! it is not only Mrs. Hawksley. There 
is Lady Louisa Pynsent, and some other people, 
told mamma yesterday the same thing," 

" They are a nice lot ! I should like to see 
them all at the bottom of the sea 1 They have 
such vile imaginations, Evy, they put the worst 
construction on everything." 

She looked sadly distressed. 

" Lady Rachel, herself, you know, has warned 
me." 

"My mother and I are two. You mustn't 
listen to a word she says." 

" Oh, dear Osmund ! don't say that— so good 
as she is-r-and you ran away, and have never 
come home since I I always say that you will 
some day — that you are only led astray, and 
that when you find out how bad all the people 
are by whom you are surrounded, you will re- 
turn and be as you once were again. I can't 
believe " here she broke off. 

" Evy, will you believe me when I swear to 
you that all you have heard is false ? I love 
you, my darling, as I did when I was a boy — 
only a hundred-fold more, and I never have lov- 
ed anyone else." 
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She flushed up to ^her temples, and raised 
her clear brown eyes to my face. Then she 
faltered, " But — but even this evening ^" 

"You overheard some words that fell from 
Madame d'Arnheim, when you found us toge- 
ther? Well, my darling, you misunderstand 
their nature entirely. She " 

" Miss Hamleigh, our dance has began," said 
Tufton, approaching. 

"You must give me an opportunity of ex- 
planation," I whispered. " You will take a turn 
with me, when this dance is over ? Say that 
you will, darling," 

She had turned very white, and was. leaning 
against the table. 

" A glass of water I" was all she could say. 

Tufton poured one out, and gave it her. 

" The heat," she murmured, after a minute or 
two. " Lord Tufton, I think if you will forgive 
me, I will go and sit by mamma instead of danc- 
ing. I feel giddy," 

As she took his arm, our eyes met for an in- 
stant. I saw what an effort it cost her, poor 
child, to maintain her composure, but no more 
passed between us. 
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A few minutes later I heard Bome one e^y, 
^'The beauty has fainted, or something 

very like it, and has had to leave the ball. 

Tufbon is in despair. I never saw a man so 

bitten." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

rpHOSE last words rang in my ears all the re- 
-■■ mainder of the night, I danced, I took 
some one in to supper ; I did all that could be 
expected of me, without being more than half 
conscious of what I was about. At last I slipped 
away, got up to my turret-bedroom, and sat 
down before the fire to thmk. 

What ought my course now to be ? There 
was no question about it, that my darling's 
mind had been poisoned about Madame d'Arn- 
heim. I remembered now that Evelyn must have 
seen my poor friend in my arms upon the ice the 
previous day ; all the idle gossip regarding us 
had reached her; and now, this evening, she had 
seen us again together, and had heard words 
spoken which had evidently left, an impression 
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on her mind that my asseverations had not dis- 
pelled. 

I was bitterly hurt and disappointed. I had 
thought that half-a-dozen words from me would 
have prevailed with her against all the rest of 
the world. And yet, the longer I thought over it, 
the more clearly I saw that unless Evelyn's mind 
hadremainedinthe plastic condition of childhood, 
the influence and warnings of both our mothers, 
the weight of the world's evidence against 
me-nay, the evidence of her own senses, must 
preponderate against my hastydisavowal in this 
matter. She was no longer a child, although 
retaining some of the naivetS of childhood. She 
had reflected, and suffered, as any girl of strong 
feeling must have done, separated from the ob- 
ject of her first affections, and hearing his de- 
linquencies reprobated and mourned over. She 
did not believe in my hopeless depravity ; her 
mother had not succeeded so far ; I was led 
astray ; I had fallen into evil company ; I should 
one day repent and be forgiven. This, I saw, 
was the frame of mind in which my darling was 
respecting me. If I chose to bow down to the 
reigning gods at Beaumanoir, why, then I might 
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be restored to favour, and my delinquencies 
forgotten. But I swore I would not so bow 
down. I would be justified ; I would not be 
forgiven the sins I had never committed. 

« 

The moment had arrived when I felt that I 
ought to write to my mother. The only pos- 
session in which I could distance all competi- 
tors for Evelyn's hand, was my unswerving 
love from early boyhood until now. And this 
it was sought to discredit. She was told — and 
my mother had clearly helped in the telling — 
that my fire was laid upon other altars ; and, 
however leniently the world might judge such 
peccadilloes, the charge was destructive to the 
claim of unalterable attachment to my cousin. 
Probably, on that very account, had it been 
hailed by Lady Rachel and Mrs. Hamleigh. 
The latter, who saw everything through my 
mother's eyes, was shown that it was of the 
last importance to detach Evelyn from me, no 
matter how ; and of every form of ill-doing that 
of which I had been accused was the best cal- 
culated to effect this object. And yet it had 
not effected it. Though grieving over the sins 
she heard denounced, that look in her eyes told 
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me that I had not lost my hold over my darling's 
heart. 

If the reader of these pages understands my 
character at all by this time, he will not be sur- 
prised to hear that, while meditating over my 
future line of conduct, I never contemplated 
altering it as regarded the two ladies with 
whom my name had been coupled. I had done 
no harm — why should I ? As regarded Lady 
CastlQ, I had only a feeling of compassion, as I 
should have had for some poor hunted animal 
that sought refuge at my feet. I had no 
especial delight in her society — I had even 
avoided it of late ; but I had promised to be- 
friend her, and if she needed my help, I would 
not go back from my word. 

Madame' d'Arnheim's was a very different 
case. When I looked back at the influence she 
had exercised over me during the past year, I 
recognised more than ever the precious gift 
that such a woman's friendship may be to a 
man in the outstart of life. I felt the deepest 
. reverence, admiration, and gratitude towards 
her. I might think her a little severe at times, 
she might be a little too high-flown for me at 
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others ; but I had the most absolute trust in her 
goodness and her unshrinking truth, which 
never spared me ; and I valued such a friendship 
far too highly to sacrifice it to the world's gos- 
sip. She filled a place in my life no one had 
ever filled. And was I not conscious that I 
supplied a want, an interest in hers? If "she 
learnt that idle tongues were wagging about 
her, would she not simply scorn the scandal ? 
At all events, the rupture of our intimacy must 
be her doing. It would be an act of miserable 
cowardice and truckling to the world, and to 
those family powers who, for the present^ held 
my fate in their hands, if I abandoned Madame 
d'Arnheim. It was thus I argued. 

I had oat there nearly an hour, meditating 
beside the fire, when I caught the faint wail of 
the violin, like the cry of a soul in pain, coming 
up from the room beneath mine. Arthur and I 
had the turret between us. He was not in bed, 
then, and was no more minded for repose than 
myself. I was seized with a sudden desire to 
talk with him about Evelyn. Perhaps it would 
be better that I should tell him at once what I 
had never yet revealed ? — the actual condition of 
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things between us. As I have already said in 
another place, there was that in this friend of 
mine which, with all my strong affection for . 
him, had hitherto prevented my confiding the 
story of my youthful love to him. It had never 
seemed possible that he could be touched by 
love himself. I had never heard him express so 
much as a strong admiration for a woman. But 
to-night he had shown unmistakeably that he 
was capable of such admiration ; he had come 
out in a light so new to me that I had di£5culty 
in believing the evidence of my own senses. 
Was it really Arthur, " the man of adamant" as 
I was wont to call him, who had been devoting 
himself to my little Evelyn all the night t I 
had suffered momentary pangs of jealousy, but 
these were past. After the few words that had 
passed between my darling and me, I felt that 
though she had been told that I was desperate- 
ly "wicked," and though she clearly beKeved 
that I was not absolutely true to her, her heart 
was still mine. It was in no man's power to rob 
me of it. 

But on this very account I felt that our 
friendship demanded of me an avowal of the 
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truth ; lest, haply, my Mead should enter into a 
rivalship ^th me, which, though hopeless to 
• him, might be productive of much misery to ns 
both. I would tell him everything. My natural 
candour rendered such a step almost necessary 
to me now ; at least I thought so, as I entered 
the room. 

" Come in, Pen," he said as I opened the door, 
and found him in the dark, except for the red 
light from the fire on the hearth, and the cold 
stars that shone through the uncurtained 
window. He stood near it, half undressed, his 
violin in his hand, his clear-cut profile, as he 
bent his head, just touched by the pale star- 
light; the strong soul within him drawn to his 
fingers' ends, and passing out in a broad stream 
of sound, as he bent his bow-arm with all the 
sinuous grace of nervous mastery. So standing 
in the twilight, he recalled a drawing I had seen 
by one of the old Florentines, on grey paper, 
touched sparingly with white, of Orpheus in the 
land of shades. 

He did not stop for my coming in ; he play- 
ed the passionate melody he had begun to an 
end before he laid down his violin, and said, 
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" I wanted to talk to you, Pen, and I should 
have come up to your room, but that I thought 
you were in bed, and asleep. Draw a chair to 
the fire, and light your pipe, old boy. Do you 
know Fve been rather unhappy about you to- 
night?" 

I felt no doubt as what he alluded. It was a 
relief to find the opening to my confidence made 
so easy to me. 

** Have you f What about ? I think I know 
— ^but don't light the candles, old fellow. We 
can talk much better in the dark." 

" All right." He sat down opposite me. " It 
has to do with something we spoke of yester- 
day. I want to give you a word of advice, 
which, from a man ten years your senior, you 
won't take amiss. Pen. I pooh-pooh'd the 
world's gossip about you yesterday, but, firom 
what I have seen and heard to-night, I think 
you ought to be careful. If not, you will burn 
your fingers." 

" What do you mean t You don't really be- 
lieve this nonsense about me and Madame 
d'Amheim ?" 

^' I daresay there is nothing serious at present, 
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on your side, at all events. It may do Iter harm, 
perhaps, in more ways than one — I don't suppose 
it will do you any ; but the lady seems to me 
rather given to sentimentality — and you are 
very young. Your other little amusement, how- 
ever, is far more dangerous. Flirting with Lady 
Castle is playing with edge-tools, depend on 
it." 

" God bless my soul !" I cried, starting up, 
" it is enough to drive a fellow mad, Arthur, to 
find yoM, too, swallowing all this rubbish. 
First, Madame d'Arnheim, and then Lady 
Castle I What on earth did you hear about me 
and her ?" 

"She was seen crying to-night when you 
were alone together so long, and she raves 
about you so openly, I am told, that it is no 
wonder if the old story of last season is revived 
— that you have supplanted Benevento in her 
good graces. Now, take care. Pen, or you will 
find yourself caught, before you know where 
you are, and, let me tell you, the escape from a 
liaison of this kind is often very difficult." 

" I assure you there is not the smallest dan- 
ger for me. You talk like — " I was going to 
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say "Madame d'Arnheim," but felt the un- 
wisdom of bringing her into the discussion — 
" like a man who has had many experiences of 
this sort, instead of being a model of prudence, 
who takes very good care never to be talked of 
with any woman," I added, with a laugh. 

" Shall I tell you something?" he said, after 
a pause. "I have not had many similar ex- 
periences, but I have had one. Long before I 
knew you, I got into an entanglement which 
well-nigh proved my ruin. It was that which 
drove me to gamble — ^it is that which has 
always made me shun society, to a great ex- 
tent. It has given me a dread of women — 
women of the world, that is to say. Keep clear 
of their snares, if you can, Pen." 

I repeated that there was no foundation for 
the fear that I was to fall a victim to this par- 
ticular woman of the world. I said to him 
pretty much what I had said to Madame d'Arn- 
heim, but t had the annoyance of seeing that it 
did not produce much effect. 1 was not in love 
yet — ^that, he said, he quite believed ; but if I 
continued to play with fire — unless I resolutely 
put it from me — ^it was hardly possible that I 
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should remain unburnt. I tried to make him 
miderstand, without betraying her confidence, 
that Lady Castle had consulted me as a friend, 
and it was in that light alone that our inter- 
course now or hereafter would be kept up. He 
shook his head incredulously, and repeated two 
or three times, 

" Depend upon it, it is a mistake going in for 
married women as you do. Pen." 

After this conversation, the difficulty of ap- 
proaching that other subject on which I de- 
sired to speak was increased four-fold. In 
spite of every disclaimer, I saw that Arthur be- 
lieved I was carrying on more or less of a flirta- 
tion with two married women at the same mo- 
ment. He even feared that one of these would 
engulf me. This annoyed me beyond measure 
on every account ; but, most of all, because it 
seemed to me to render the opening of my heart 
impossible. I had entered the room with the 
intention of telling my friend everything that 
concerned Evelyn and myself. But now I said, 
*' Believing what he does, will he not treat the 
story of my love simply as a romantic episode 
of my youth, to which no enduring importance 
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is to be attached ?" I had never even named 
my Evelyn to him during all our intimacy, so 
completely had her image faded from my 
memory until now, when we had met again, 
and her beauty was the theme of every tongue ! 
I fancied I saw the half ironical smile with 
which he would receive my communication. 
Were we engaged? No; and our respective 
parents would undoubtedly oppose any such 
engagement ; so much I must admit. Had my 
fidelity been so conspicuous as to warrant the 
assumption that my young cousin's heart, in 
spite of our long separation, was still mine? 
How should I reply to this? Evelyn's con- 
strained manner with me, her absolute refusal 
to dance, the absence of all joy in her greeting, 
could not have escaped his observation. If I 
spoke the truth, I must allow that she had not 
only heard, but credited these stories concern- 
ing me. My bare assertion that I believed that 
her heart, in spite of everything, remained true 
to me, would sound like a vain boy's bragga- 
docio. I knew it ; I felt all that he would not 
say, and all that his suggestive silence would 
imply, and I had not the moral courage to 
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speak at such a disadvantage. The moment, I 
said to myself, was not propitious. Let me 
dispossess his mind of these erroneous ideas 
about myself, and then, without fear of miscon- 
ception, I would tell him the truth. And so, 
the only moment, whether propitious or not, 
in which I might have confided in my friend, 
passed away, never to return. 

We sat there some time over the dying em- 
bers, and then I went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

f T was late the following morning when I was 
^ awoke by Joe Carter's opening the shutters 
with an unusual clatter. I knew that some- 
thing was amiss with him. Whenever his mind 
was perturbed, he made an unnecessary to-do. 
At other times he could be deft and gentle in 
his movements as a woman. On this occasion 
no pity for my innocent slumbers caused him to 
falter in his stem purpose. 

" It's time as you was up, master." 
" No hurry, Joe/' I grumbled, turning on the 
other side. " Breakfast will go on all day, I 
should think." 

"Summut like folks' chatter." Here he 
paused for a minute, considering how he should 
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point his aphorism. '^ But the tea gets bitter 
by standing, and, after a bit, so do folks' tongues. 
I likes both hot myself." 

" What the deuce are you talking about, Joe ?" 
and here 1 opened my heavy eyelids. 

" Only about a row I had in the servants' 
hall along o' you last night. Td cut it if I was 
you." 

" About me /" I now jumped bolt upright. 
" I'm a&aid you were drunk, Joe." 

" No ; I might ha' had a drop too much — the 
ale here's plaguy strong — ^but I wasn't that 
screwed I didn't know very well what I were 
doin'." 

" Well, go on." 

Joe stropped my razor vigorously for a mior 
ute before proceeding — 

" All I say is, cut it, afore it's too late, and 
let the blackguards talk as they will." 

"Speak out, man, can't you? What the 
devil are you driving at? Have you heard 
anything about me? Is that what this row 
was about ?" 

" Yes," replied Joe, stopping suddenly in his 
razor operations, and turning round to face me. 
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"I hoard more than I liked — a deal. Lord 
Castle's man began it, and the Count's valet 
took up the chaff. I knew they was lies, but if 
paint sticks, it don't matter if it's good or bad. 
They called you a Don John, or some such 
name, and so I up with my fist and knocked 
him down for his pains." 

" How could you be such a fool ?" 

" Oh I never you mind me, master ; you look 
out for yourself. I don't care for any on 'em, 
and so I told 'em. They called me a low fel- 
low, and I offered to fight 'em all round." 

" Upon my life, this is rather too bad — to be 
made the subject of ribaldry in the servants' 
hall 1" 

" As to that, don't flatter yourself that every 
blessed thing you do isn't talked over. As to 
what they said o' the ladies, that was no con- 
cern o' mine. Women can look out for their- 
selves. They're at the bottom of every mis- 
chief, and I've no much pity for 'em, whatever's 
said ; only I wasn't goin' to let 'em go on tellin' 
lies about you." 

" I think you have made the matter very 
much worse by creating a brawl," I replied 
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sharply. I was worried, far more than Joe 
could possibly know, by his communication. 
The gossip upstairs was bad enough, but that 
the servants should have begun to repeat it 
below— it was most provoking I I knew how 
swiftly evil report spreads through such chan- 
nels ; for myself, I had no fear of not living it 
down, and of setting myself right, sooner or 
later, with Evelyn and the rest of my family ; 
but for Madame d'Arnheim's sake, I was much 
more seriously annoyed, and I visited my an- 
noyance rather unjustly upon Joe. 

*' You made the matter very much worse — 
and it all comes of your drinking I This is the 
way you keep your promises to reform I" 

" I haven't been tight these six months," re- 
joined Joe, indignantly, " and I wasn't to say 
screwed last night ; but just because I wouldn't 
let them blackguards speak so of you, you turn 
round on me for drinking I I hadn't need to 
have told you a word about it — and why did I ? 
' Because,' says I, ' there's no smoke without the 
beginning of a fire, — a chance of it, any way. If 
the sticks is damp and disinclined, they won't 
light ; but there the sticks is, and there's the 
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smoke, and I says to myself the best thing 
master can do is to cut his stick.' " 

A caution as to morality and worldly pru- 
dence from Joe Carter I I could hardly help 
smiling, in spite of my irritation ; and the curi- 
ous thing was, he was the third person in the 
course of twelve hours who had tendered me 
the same advice. 

I was not going to part with my resentment, 
however, so easily. I considered it but my 
due, and that it would be extremely weak 
if I succumbed at once to Joe's arguments in 
defence of himself ; therefore I replied shortly 
that I had no intention of leaving the Castle 
for some days, if that was what he meant, and 
that I should be obliged to him to keep out of 
any further brawls during the remainder of my 
stay there. 

Joe was in no hurry to leave the room : there 
was the boot inspection, and the formation of 
figures on the toilette-table with my bottles and 
brushes, the symmetrical, arrangement of my 
' clothes on a chair, and the deployment of a 
stiffly-starched shirt, whose mouth and arms he 
opened wide upon the bed to embrace me ; all 
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this, his clockwork routine, he went leisurely- 
through, while I shaved ; and he went through 
it in dignified silence. Joe's feelings were 
wounded. It was not till he had left the room, 
and I was more than half-dressed, that I per- 
ceived a letter on the table, which Joe had laid 
there. I recognised Mr. Francis's hand, and tore 
it open. It ran thus : 

" My Dear Osmund, 

" I have sad news to communicate. 
Mr. John Penruddocke has had another attack, 
and he is dying. I have just parted from the 
doctor, who says he may possibly last three or 
four days — certainly not longer. I have thought 
it right to let you know this at once, because 
your poor cousin has expressed a strong desire 
to see you,'and has asked when you were expect- 
ed to return to London. I could only reply 
that I did not know ; as I was unwilling to hold 
out hopes which it might not be in your power 
to realize. I know that you are staying in the 
midst of a gay party, and may possibly feel 
averse from coming to sad scenes ; I can but say- 
that, if you decide on returning, it will be a 
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great comfort to more than one in this house. 
Elizabeth behaves wonderfully. Her self-con- 
trol, knowing her as I do, amazes me. But she 
feels the importance of not agitating her father, 
and — before him — she is calm and collected, far 
more so, indeed, than poor Mr. Humphrey is. 
His nervous restlessness and excitability are 
terrible. I wU let you know when all is over, 
if we do not see you before. I feel sure that 
you will, at all events, make a point of attend- 
ing the funeral. 

'* In haste, to save this post, if possible, 
" Your attached friend, 

" H. Francis." 

" P.S. — No one knows that I am writing." 

My hand was on the bell as I finished the 
letter. 

" Joe," I said, when he appeared, in answer 
to the summons, " send for a fly to meet the 
two o'qlock up-train, and pack my things at 
once." 

No doubt Joe was satisfied that I had yielded 
to the cogency of his arguments ; but my 
thoughts were too full of other matters, to 
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waste time in unnecessary words. While he 
set himself with alacrity to the task of destroy- 
ing the beautiful symmetry of my wardrobe and 
toilette-table, and consigning them to tempo- 
rary burial in my portmanteau, shovelling in the 
clothes, and then patting them down, like so 
many sods of earth, I opened my blotting-book 
and wrote two letters. The first, to Evelyn, 
never reached its destination. The second, to 
my mother, was a vehement protest against her 
accepting every injurious rumour that reached 
her concerning me. 

" The bad opinion you express of me is too 
consistent," I wrote, " for me to be surprised 
at your readiness to receive and disseminate re- 
ports disadvantageous to my character. At the 
same time, I feel that if I allow these charges — 
which affect the reputation of at least one lady 
whom the breath of scandal has never before 
daredto touch — if I allow them to be made without 
an energetic and indignant denial of their truth, 
it will appear like an indifference which I am 
very far from feeling. For the sake of that lady 
— one of the noblest of women — even more than 
for my own, I am bound to rebut these slanders. 
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although it maj' be that my future happiness 
is at stake, if the mind of the only creature I 
love passionately on earth is poisoned by false- 
hood. That consideration, I am aware, would 
weigh but little with you. You may rest as- 
sured, however, that truth will triumph in the 
end, and it is well that I should tell you plainly 
that I will never marry anyone but Evelyn Ham- 
leigh." 

It might be impolitic, but I resolved thus 
boldly to state my hopes, while remonstrating, 
in no measured terms, against my mothers 
cruel interference. The composition of this 
letter took me more than half-an hour, and the 
long drive to the station did not leave me much 
time for breakfast and leave-taking before the 
hour when the train was due. 

Madame d'Arnheim, looking pale and • ill, 
was seated next to the Duchess when I entered 
the breakfast-room. I dropped into an empty 
seat opposite, between Lord Castle and Arthur. 
Very few of the others had appeared. 

"Dear me!" said her Grace, with slightly 
elevated brows, as 1 announced that I had 
received a summons. " Your sudden departure 
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takes me, at all events, quite by surprise, Mr. 
Penruddocke." And I saw her glance at Madame 
d'Arnheim, 

The latter looked at me intently. Her face 
expressed astonishment, and a certain degree of 
anxiety. Arthur half turned towards me. I 
saw he was waiting with curiosity for my ex- 
planation. 

"It is family business that calls me to Lon- 
don, Duchess. I am very sorry to go." 

Arthur gave me an approving smile. Like 
Joe, he was deceived as to the cause of my 
sudden flitting. 

" And what are the tableaux to do without 
you ?" cries Mrs. Chaffinch. " Lady Castle will 
be in despair; or have you already softened 
the blow to her, Mr. Penruddocke? Poor 
dear, perhaps that's why she is keeping her 
bed." 

Before I could reply to this sally, Lord Castle, 
gravely intent upon the egg before him, said, 
with the utmost simplicity, 

" No — Clare told me just now that she hoped 
to persuade you to return with us to the 
Grange, for a few days, on Saturday. She will 
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be quite sorry, I am sure, to find you have run 
away." 

I knew — though I did not choose to see — 
the way in which Mrs. Chaffinch glanced round 
the table, before I heard her disgusting laugh. 

" Yes, Lord Castle, that's the right word — 
* run away.' It's pusillanimous, isn't it ? What 
Scripture hero shall we compare him to ? David 
wouldn't have behaved so, nor Solomon — cer- 
tainly not Solomon, I scarcely know anyone 
who would have fled from the attractions of 
our sex, except that virtuous young party who 
was sold by his brethren. He ran away. Ha ! 
ha ! that's what it is to be spoilt I All these 
boys give themselves such airs now. Here I've 
been trying, ever since I knew him, to make 
Mr. Penniddocke say a civil thing to me, and 
never have succeeded yet. And now he runs 
away I" 

" No wonder, Mrs. Chaffinch," said Ancastar* 
" He found himself yielding to the seductions of 
your mellifluous tongue. There was no safety 
but in flight." 

" I'm afraid there's no safety from Mrs. 
Chaffinch's mellifluous tongue even in flight," 
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said I. " * Men may come, and men may go, 
but it goes on for ever.' " 

** There, if that isn't a civil thing, I don't 
know what is 1" cried Ancastar. " You have it 
at last, Mrs. Chaffinch. You're like Tennyson's 
* Brook ' — nothing could be prettier. You * chat- 
ter, chatter on your wajf,' and you ' move the 
sweet forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers'. That you may be said to do indeed — 
nothing could be more appropriate. Bravo, 
Penruddocke I" 

Amidst the general laughter, the Duchess's 
incisive voice was heard saying, 

" What rubbish, Ancastar, you young men do 
talk in the present day! There was a time 
when genuine wit existed — now there is nothing 
but what you term * chaff' — such a dreadful 
word I Mr. Penruddocke, is it true that the 
young person we all admired so much last 
night — Miss — ^Miss Hamleigh, I think — is a 
cousin of yours ?" 

Madame d'Arnheim's eyes had been £xed 
abstractedly upon a spot on the table-cloth for 
some minutes. She raised them swiftly to my 
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face, and her cheek flushed as I replied that 
Miss Hamleigh was my cousin. 

"Jove I she's a beautiful girl; and so you 
seemed to think, Tufton," said Ancastar. 

*' Yes, I did think her beautiful ; and, what is 
better, natural, unspoilt — ^perfectly feminine." 

" Is the mother that woman with the teeth ?" 
asked Lady Ancastar, languidly. 

"Mrs. Hamleigh has fine teeth," replied 
Arthur, rather resentfully. " She seems a par- 
ticularly nice person — so frank and genial." 

Mrs. Hamleigh frank and genial I Arthur 
must be indeed blinded. I began to regret that 
I had not made a clean breast to him last night. 
But we should meet in a few days' time in town, 
and then I would tell him all. 

A quarter of an hour later, I had taken my 
leave of the Duchess, and was in the hall. The 
fly, with my portmanteau, and Joe standing 
like a sentry over it, were at the door. Madame 
d'Arnheim was beside me. 

" So it was your Evelyn, was it, last night ? 
Ah I I understand it all now." 

" Did you not guess why I left you as I did ? 
I was too much bewildered to explain anything 
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at the moment — the unexpected sight of her so 
completely upset me." 

" No, I did not guess. I saw a lovely girl, 
but did not hear her name. I thought perhaps 
you had suddenly remembered something of im- 
portance you had to communicate to Lady 
Castle, and shortly after I went upstairs, feel- 
ing very weary." 

"I did not remain much later, myself. I 
passed a miserable evening — but I have not time 
to tell you anything now. When shall you be 
in town I" 

" Poor boy I I feared as much. It is this is 
taking you away I We shall be in town in a 
fortnight. You shall then come and confide 
your troubles to me." 

There was a rapid rustling of satin down the 
great staircase behind us at this moment, and 
Lady Castle called out, 

" I am so glad I am just in time to wish you 
good-bye. Castle came to tell me you were 
going. It is too sad, isn't it, Madame d'Ara- 
heim ?" 

But that lady responded never a word. She 
froze into herself and looked out of the 
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window upon the hard white road of the 
park. 

"Can't you come to us," continued Lady 
Castle, " next week, or the week after ? We 
shall have no party ; it will be very dull for you, 
I'm afraid, but if you will come, it will be so 
nice. Do try to get leave." 

" Thank you very much, but I am going up 
upon family business which will keep me in 
town probably some time. At all events, I 
should not be able to get leave again at 
present." 

" And I shan't be in town till the middle of 
March I Two whole months— dreadful, isn't it ?" 
Here she looked very significantly. " But there 
is no help for it. We are going to make great 
improvements in the park and gardens at the 
Grange. Mr. Thomas is coming down the be- 
ginning of March, and Castle wishes me to be 
there to discuss plans with him. I always make 
a point, poor dear 1 of doing what he wishes, 
when he does express a desire — ^it is so seldom 1" 

" Good-bye, Lady Castle. I mustn't stay any 
longer, or I shall miss the train. Good-bye, 
Madame d'Arnheim. I leave my character in 
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the hands of both of you, when my back is 
turned. Save me from Mrs. Chaffinch." 

I hurried into the fly, and left the two ladies 
standing there, waving their farewells — as great 
a contrast as any two of their sex could have 
presented; the one, soft and scented, a very 
pretty object, attired in Mr. Worth's last ec- 
centricity, with just a aoupgon of rouge and 
powder to hide the ravages of time and lato 
hours ; a mystery of lace and lockets, flounces 
and false curls — the other, simple to severity, in 
her tight-fitting dress, and hair swept back from 
her brow, her pale and worn face unassisted by 
art of any kind — by no means pretty, as she 
appears this morning, yet always noble and 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TT was past seven o'clock when my hansom 
-*- drove up to Cheyne Walk. The stars 
shone brightly ; the cold was intense. 

" How is Mr. John t" was my first question of 
old Anne who, in answer to the bell, unfastened 
the already-barred door. 

The old servant shook her head. 
" Died o' three o'clock this afternoon." 
I entered. " Tell Mr. Francis I am here." 
I walked into the quaint little parlour to the 
right of the passage, and waited. In a minute 
or two he appeared. 

" I am so glad you are come, my boy, though 
it is too late to see him — he was taken quite 
suddenly at last. But your coming will be a 
comfort to Mr. Humphrey and to Elizabeth." 
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" Was he conscious at the end ?" I asked. 

" Yes, and he spoke a great deal of you/* 
Here he paused for a moment. "But 1 Yn\l 
enter upon that another time. Elizabeth will 
like to see you now. She has not shed a tear, 
poor child I I wish she could. She has never 
left the body. You will not mind coming in 
there, Osmund ?" 

We went up stairs, and softly entered the 
room where I had last seen poor John. There 
stood the dimity bed, with the flickering firelight 
on it ; and upon the bed the vast gaunt outline I 
knew so well, dimly defined beneath the sheets. 
The massive features just tipped with light, the 
eyelids weighed down by that solemn sleep 
which knows no waking, the firm wide-sweep- 
ing mouth and square-cut jaw looking far 
grander now than in life. It reminded me in its 
impassive majesty of a picture of the Sphynx in 
the desert. How strange it is that when that 
mind is for ever at rest, whose activity we are 
accustomed to think can alone give interest to 
the human countenance, in the unbroken still- 
ness that rests there, it becomes at once en- 
nobled. In the absence of that which we chief- 
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ly prize in life, lies the awful and unapproach- 
able beauty of death. 

Kneeling beside the bed, with her back to the 
fire, was Elizabeth. Her head was buried in her 
hands ; she was quite motionless when we en- 
tered. I spoke to her softly by name, and she 
looked up quickly ; a shudder ran through the 
slight young frame, and she rose to her feet. 
I took both her hands in mine, and held them ; 
then, for the first time in my life, I kissed her, 
and said, 

" Dear Elizabeth, I am so grieved not to have 
been here in time. I came oiBf the instant I 
heard. I am so very sorry for you, my dear." 

She buried her face in her hands again. 

" I thought I was prepared, but I was not. Oh I 
my dad, my dad I we were so happy together I" 

" Yet he is happier now, Elizabeth. Remem- 
ber how much he suffered latterly. Now he is 
at rest." 

"Ah I Who knows that?" she said, looking 
up in her old abrupt way. (Mr. Francis had left 
the room). " When I saw him suffiering, I used 
to think that sometimes — ^but who can tell I 
His body is at reist, but his soul may be 
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Buflfering," she added, almost in a whisper. 

" You know how good he was, Elizabeth — 
why should you be tormented by such a fancy V* 

" I don't know — it seems to me I ought to 
pray for him, but I don't know how. At Ghent 
they used to offer up masses for the repose bf 
the dead. Mr. Francis has offered them up for 
him, I am sure. Perhaps it may do good — for 
who knows anything beyond the grave ? All's 
dark." 

" One thing isn't dark. Such love as his can- 
not end with life. You're sure of that, at least ? '* 

" I think so — but, all the same, he may be 
suffering now. Oh, dear dad 1 If I only knew 
you were happy, and that I should join you 
soon !" 

I was perplexed what to say to her ; her frame 
of mind was so strange. " The longest life is 
but very short, Elizabeth. As to his happiness, 
is it not possible that, putting masses aside, 
that may be still influenced by your conduct I 
Think of this if your heart is inclined to rebel. 
The life we lead, and not the death we die, is 
the important thing; and few men, I believe, 
ever had a better account to render up. I never 
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heard him say a harsh thing, even of those who 
had wronged him and you ; — and wrong to you 
muQt have been hard to forgive, for you were 
his only thought in life." 

" I was — I was — and oh 1 he was so patient, 
so indulgent. He was father — mother — every- 
thing to me I All the times I was disobedient to 
him come back to me now. Who ever will be 
to me as he wai^ ?" 

" No one, dear Elizabeth, can be to you as he 
was. But the last time I saw him I promised 
him that you should always find a brother in 
me — that I would protect your interests in 
every way before my own ; and, depend upon 
it, I will keep that promise.*' 

" You're very good," said Elizabeth, in a dead 
tone of voice, and she turned her face towards 
the fire. The dark hollows under her eyes 
made them look twice their natural side. She 
added, after a moment's pause, still looking at 
the fiery castles which burned with a still, fierce 
heat in the grate, 

" He was fond of you, Osmund." 

" Yes, I think he was. He showed it by the 
trust he placed in me. I am so glad to have 
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known him — to have known his real worth, and 
that he had a regard for me, Elizabeth — that he 
did not die thinking all our race were enemies 
to him and you." 

" He did not believe he had an enemy. When 
Cousin Humphrey said hard things, dear dad 
always softened them away. He thought every- 
one as guileless as himself. His last words 
were, 'I'm at peace with all the world, Liz.' 
Oh I my dad, my dad ! To think that I shall 
never hear your voice again I" Here she sank 
on her knees beside the bed once more. "I 
can't help it — I can't I My heart does rebel. 
A few hours ago he could still speak to me — 
still call me Liz ; and now he is silent for ever I 
Oh I why can't I go with him ? — why should I 
be left here? No one wants me — I'm of no 
good to anyone. I don't want to stay." 

I was with her more than half an hour, and 
Mr. Francis afterwards said that this outburst of 
passionate utterance, which even increased in 
vehemence, and lasted the greater part of the 
time I was there, was the first vent which the 
poor child's grief had found. They had not 
heard the sound of her voice before. Her hands 
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were hot, her eyes dry; her long, anxious 
watch, and effort at self-control, had brought 
her into this unnatural, feverish condition. I 
urged upon Cousin Humphrey, whom I saw on 
leaving Elizabeth, that the doctor should be 
sent for to look at the child ; and this was done 
before I left the house. 

The old gentleman was taciturn and fidgety, 
getting up from his chair every two or three 
minutes to take a piece of coal off the fire, and 
then to put it on again ; to move the lamp, first 
on one side of the table, and then the other ; 
lastly, to ring the bell for the patient Anne so 
often, and fire off such numberless questions at 
her, that my belief is she adopted the expedient 
of remaining outside the door. He said nothing 
of any importance to me then, but his manner 
was kind ; and, from the word or two he let 
drop about John, I saw that he felt the loss of 
a man who was his complete contrast in every 
respect more than I had thought possible. But 
Elizabeth was the subject of all his present 
anxiety. Anne was sent to try to coax her 
to eat some dinner ; then, when that embassy 
failed, another was sent with a cup of tea ; this 
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meeting with no better success, Mr. Francis 
went, at the old man's bidding, to conjure her 
to take nourishment in some form or other. 
After this, message after message was sent, 
begging her to allow her bed to be moved back 
into her room — ^but all to no elBfect. Then it 
was I suggested the doctor's seeing her ; and 
Anne was at once despatched round the comer 
to the house of the apothecary who had at- 
tended John through all his illness. After this, 
it being then near nine o'clock, I drove to the 
Club, and had some dinner. 

I was in Cheyne Walk early the following 
day. Elizabeth would not allow that anything 
was the matter with her ; but she had scarcely 
tasted food, and could not be got to swallow 
the cooling draughts which the doctor had sent 
her. 

" She is generally very tractable with me," 
said Francis ; " but I have u^ed all my eloquence 
with her in vain. You must try, Osmund; she 
may, I think, listen to you." 

And, to my surprise, she did. Almost with- 
out a word, she took the glass from my hand, 
when I said. 
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"Yoa will take this, to please me, if for no 
other reason, Elizabeth, won't yon ? Your poor 
father would be grieved if he thought that you 
refused the very first thing I asked of you when 
he was gone." 

Francis drew me aside after this, and said, 
" Thanks to you, we have gained one point. 
And now, as I have told Mr. Humphrey, we 
must hurry on the funeral, for, as long as the 
body is here, Elizabeth will not consent to 
leave it; and every hour she remains in this 
morbid condition increases the evil." 

As he had foreseen, the two days that fol- 
lowed were very anxious ones. Not even my 
supplications prevailed to induce Elizabeth to 
leave the chamber of death, and she looked 
wretchedly ill. The inward fever that con- 
sumed her continued unabated. What nourish- 
ment she took was at my hands ; but though 
she said little, one saw how difficult it was to 
her to swallow even a few mouthfuls. Her 
condition was one which made me apprehen- 
sive, if it lasted, for her mind. I kept my fears 
to myself; but I felt, as I looked at the girl's 
hollow glittering eyes, which scarcely left the 
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bed, the hard-clenched mouth, and thin hands, 
upon which every vein seemed starting, that 
the sooner the last act in the sad drama could 
be played now, the better for tny poor little 
cousin. When he was removed jfrom her sight, 
there would be a natural revulsion of feeling, 
and the flood-gates of the child's sorrow, I 
hoped, would be unloosed. 

But it was hardly so. We followed my cousin 
John to the grave on Saturday morning ; Eliza- 
beth, as chief mourner, walking like one in a 
dream, with rigid immoveable face and glassy 
eyes riveted upon the black slow-moving mass 
before her. Once, and only once during the 
whole service, I saw a shudder run through her 
slight frame, when the first handful of earth 
fell, with a dull thud, upon the coffin. When 
all was over, she remained, with clasped hands, 
looking down into the open grave for some 
minutes. Then, as it were, with a wrench, she 
turned swiftly away towards the cemetery- 
gate. 

That night she was in a raving fever. 

" I have a word to say to you," said Cousin 
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Humphrey, as he and I stood with a bottle of 
sherry and a plate of biscuits before us, on the 
black-polished mahogany table in the little par- 
lour. Our backs were to the fire, which burned 
brightly; Humphrey took a copious pinch of 
snuff from his silver-box before he continued — 
" It can't be long before I follow John now — 
eh? Elizabeth will then be left alone in the 
world. Every farthing I have will be hers — 
d'ye understand ?" 

I murmured to the effect that I was glad to 
hear it. 

" Why do I tell you this ? I see no use in 
beating about the bush. I'm a practical man, 
you know. Folks can't marry without money ; 
and John's great wish was that you and she 
should make a match of it. I didn't like the 
idea at first ; I'd a prejudice against all your 
branch of the family ; that you know. But I've 
watched you. You're an honest lad, and you're 
not a fool. I hate fools I Elizabeth might do 
better ; but she might do worse. John would 
have liked to see you engaged before he died ; 
but that wasn't to be. I've taken the first 
opportunity since his death of speaking to you, 
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young man, because I like plain dealing." 

I confess I was a little afraid of the old 
gentleman, and felt rather awkward at saying 
what I felt must get itself said, somehow. 
Therefore, I jerked out bluntly, 

"I don't think my poor cousin John took 
personal inclinations into consideration when he 
conceived this idea. Elizabeth is still a child, 
and has no notion of love ; she is more like a 
boy, as you know — not the least sentimentaj." 

" Humph I Sentimental ? — no. But she likes 
you; there's no doubt about that, I take it. 
Mr. Francis says you can do more with her than 
anyone." 

"I have some little influence with her, be- 
cause she knows her father was fond of me, and 
made me promise always to look after her. 
And so I will ; but — " here I paused — "that is a 
different thing from manying." 

His shrewd eyes looked tip under their thick 
eyebrows into my face. 

"Do you mean you don't like her well 
enough, eh? What's amiss with her? They 
told me you took an uncommon interest always 
in the girl, from the very first." 
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" So I did ; first, because I believe, in opposi- 
tion to the rest of my family, that Elizabeth is 
the rightful heiress to the Penruddocke estate. 
That was her first claim to my interest ; then 
the more I came to see of her, the more her 
very original character interested me. But I 
have never thought of her in any other light 
than as a sister, and it is in that light that I wish 
to continue to regard her." 

" Humph I" grunted the old man. " Then 
there's no more to be said." 

That he communicated the substance of this 
conversation to Mr. Francis, I had not a doubt, 
but the latter said nothing to me on the sub- 
ject. Nor did he allude again to those last 
words of Cousin John's touching me, of which 
he had spoken vaguely upon my first arrival. 

Elizabeth remained very ill for some weeks. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

f\S my return home that Saturday evening, I 
^ found the following letter from my mo- 
ther : — 

«i Beaumanoir, January 8th. 

" My dear Osmund, 

" Your letter has pained me deeply, 
on account of the continued spirit of animosity 
it shows towards myself. How could you for 
a moment imagine that I should disseminate 
these shocking rumours of your immorality ? 
To dear Mrs. Hamleigh, who is like my own 
sister, I have, once or twice, shown the wounds 
of my bleeding heart; but my care has ever 
been to shield you as much as possible from the 
world. When the contrast between your dear 
brother (whose conduct has ever been all my 
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fondest hopes could desire) and you has been 
drawn by others, how often have I sought to 
excuse you on the score of a temperament 
which, alas I you inherit from your poor father ! 
You have caused me great anxiety and great 
sorrow, but I have borne my cross without 
murmuring ; and I should not write now as I 
am doing, but for the terms in which you have 
thought fit to address me. It is very sad to 
see that time does nothing to soften your heart. 
The pertinacious way in which, ever since that 
disgraceful escapade of yours, you have refused 
to return to this roof, is in itself an insult to 
both Raymond and myself, and the absence of 
any filial tone in your letters makes me feel 
but too keenly that you have completely sepa- 
rated your lot from us. I should be failing in 
my duty as your mother, however, if I did not 
point out how destructive to all your future 
prospects in this world — I will say nothing of 
tlie next — is the course upon which you have 
entered. I trust fervently that what you tell 
me is the truth, and that your career of folly 
stops short of actual criminality ; but the sys- 
tematic avoidance of all girls (especially of 
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those possessing an independence), and the 
conspicuous intimacy with married women 
which characterises the young men of the day, 
I am told, cannot but be detrimental to your 
chances of settling satisfactorily in life. Look 
at your uncle Levison, how he has thrown 
away his chances I He might have married 
advantageously, but he preferred the reputation 
of being a smart man about London ; and how 
much good is that of now, in his old age f He 
is always in difficulties, and the struggle to re- 
tain something of youth makes him ridiculous 
to the younger generation, who regard him as 
a bore. That is what the admired Colonel 
Levison Rich has come to ; you know it even 
better than I do ; and that is what such a career 
as yours will lead you to become. If you were 
wise, you would now look out for a nice girl 
with money ; for though I attach but little 
value to money myself, in your case it is abso- 
lutely essential that your wife should have some 
fortune of her own. It is true that no girl 
who is penniless would think of marrying you. 
Your means, thanks to your own wilfulness, 
are smaller than they need have been, and you 
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have no prospects ; you can never have more 
than you now possess ; therefore, it is necessary 
that, if you ever do think of marriage, it should 
be with some one who has at least a compe- 
tency. I have little hope that any words of 
mine will have much weight, but I have eased 
my conscience by placing your position plainly 
before you. And now I have done. That you 
may be led into a better path prays your 
grieved, but always affectionate mother, 

" Raghael Penruddocke." 

I look upon this to have been a very clever 
letter. To anyone ignorant of the actual cir- 
cumstances, how completely it made me appear 
in the wrong I The system of carrying war 
boldly into the enemy's country was never 
more successfully] adopted. My grievance was 
passed over with scarce a word — nothing that 
I had advanced was actually denied ; though 
exception had been adroitly taken to the word 
" disseminate ;" but then, " the wounds of her 
bleeding heart," which she had shown to Mrs. 
Hamleigh, might mean just as much, or as little, 
as the writer pleased. How skilfully she had 
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taken advantage of the opening I had given 
her, to preach the most worldly doctrine in the 
most highly moral tone I How cynically she 
had pointed her advice by a reference to my 
uncle Levison ! And how ingeniously she had 
contrived to warn me, in terms apparently of 
general application, that it would be worse than 
folly for me to cherish "any hopes of ever win- 
ning Evelyn I I had chosen to be a poor man, 
and it was not for such as I to think of marry- 
ing for love, if, haply, I should entertain such 
an idea. Surely the letter was a model in its 
way. 

I walked into White's on Sunday, and asked 
for my uncle Levison, whom I had not seen now 
since the Summer ; but he was out of town. 

"It is of little consequence," I said, as I 
walked away. " It suits my mother's purpose, 
and Mrs. Hamleigh's, to believe, or affect to 
believe, these reports of me. Nothing that my 
uncle could say, even if I got him to declare 
they were a pack of lies (which perhaps I could 
not do), would alter their tone about me — I see 
that now. Nothing but my marrying Miss 
Guildmore, or some girl of that sort, would 
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suddenly transform me into a paragon of virtue. 
Well, no matter. Evelyn still loves me — I feel 
quite sure of that; and they cannot prevent 
our meeting during the season. She thinks me 
an awful reprobate now, poor child; but she 
won't be so hard to undeceive as her mother." 

On Monday I heard from Arthur Tufton. To 
my amazement his letter was dated from Mrs. 
Hawksley's. 

" I came on here from Kendal Castle yester- 
day (Saturday)," he wrote ; ** the good-natured 
hostess of the charming place having invited me 
to spend a few days here, so that I shall not be 
in town before the end of the week at earliest-r 
indeed, I shall probably have to go home from 
here on business. Myretum to London, therefore, 
is uncertain." After asking me to do some- 
thing for him, he went on to say, ** The Ham- 
leighs, as you know, are staying here. She— I 
mean the girl— is the most delightful specimen 
of sweet fresh youth, with just a tinge 6f sad- 
ness (arising, her mother says, from the solitude 
in which she has always lived). She is like a 
girl in an old romance, and belongs altogether 
to a different world from that of the fast and 
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fashionable young ladies of the day. I cannot 
understand why you never named them to me 
— Miss Hamleigh, that is to say. I imagine 
there is some coolness between the families; 
but this would not affect your natural admira- 
tion for so lovely a girl as your cousin. Yet 
from her manner to you at the ball, and her 
mother's tone whenever I have spoken of you, 
I can see there is no cordiality." In a post- 
script he added, " I am glad you beat a retreat 
when you did. I applauded your wisdom im- 
mensely. Lady C tried to get up a milcj 

flirtation with young Ashridge, after you left, 
but it came to nothing. There was more scan- 
dal talked, however, the last day than ever. 
D'Arnheim and Mrs. Hartman Wild were the 

subjects of it. It seems Madame d'A had 

received a bracelet by post some days before. 
The parcel was addressed distinctly to her, and 
she happened to open it when the letters were 
distributed at the breakfast-table. Lady L. 
Pynsent, who was next her, saw the bracelet 
when Madame d'Arnheira opened the case, and 
instantly shut it again, whereupon the veno- 
mous old spinster of course asked her what 
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"that pretty thing" was, and where it came 

from. Madame d'A replied calmly that it 

was some mistake — it came apparently from 
Hancock's ; but it was not for her. You will 
not be surprised to hear that all the old women 
were persuaded it came from yow, and remained 
in that belief until the following evening, when 
the bracelet appeared on the arm of Mrs. Hart- 
man wmr 

This letter did not find me in very good 
spirits ; and, it will readily be believed, it did 
not contribute to raise them. I cursed my folly 
in not having spoken openly to Arthur that 
night that we were alone after the ball. How- 
ever painful to myself, I ought to have run the 
risk of being treated as a susceptible boy, whose 
flirtations were so numerous that no serious 
weight could be attached to the confession of 
an additional one. That would only have af- 
fected myself; whereas the mischief now I fear- 
ed already done was mischief which affected my 
friend. I reproached myself sorely. I knew 
how Mrs. Hamleigh would be sure to regard the 
advances of a man in Arthur's position for her 
daughter, even were he less charming than Lord 
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Tufton. But the hope of detaching her from 
me would render Mrs. Hamleigh doubly eager to 
encourage so fascinating a suitor for Evelyn's 
hand at this moment. His affections would be- 
come more and more engaged, that I foresaw ; 
and I felt very sure that he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

" But," I said to myself, " it is too late — I 
have no longer any right to speak. When 
Arthur first saw Evelyn it would have been 
natural that I should have confided the story of 
our early love to him. He has continued the 
acquaintance in ignorance of the state of my 
heart, and what business have I to step in now, 
and cry ' hands off' ? The field is open to us 
both. On his side is every physical, every men- 
tal, every worldly advantage — on mine, Evelyn's 
attachment. We are not engaged; we have 
only met once since she was a child ; she does 
not even believe in my fidelity — on the contrary, 
she believes me to be a reprobate, and she 
prays for my reform. I feel very sure that she 
will not give me up but, for all that, should I 
be justified now in preventing my friend from 
trying his chances against me ?" 
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I decided not ; the evil was done ; it must be 
left to work itself out. Nevertheless, I was very 
miserable. 

The week passed slowly away. I walked 
daily to Cheyne Walk to learn tidings of Eliza- 
beth, and generally took with me a few flow- 
ers from Covent Garden. I did not see her ; 
the iomr de chariti who had answered John now 
attended her, and the doctors enjoined perfect 
quiet. She was not absolutely in danger, but 
the constitution, at her early age, had been sub- 
jected to a severe strain, and it was in a measure 
doubtful how far it would recover from this. 
Humphrey was very anxious, and Mr. Francis 
scarcely less so. The latter was the only per- 
son besides the doctor and the nurse who en- 
tered the sick-room. On the Thursday he said 
to me, 

" The poor child did nothing but rave about 
you all last night. The fever has now assumed 
an intermittent character. She is quite prostrate 
to-day, and can scarcely raise her hand to her 
head." 

I expressed my sorrow, and said I had 
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brought her some of the last hot-house grapes 
of the year. 

" I will give them to her, but not in your 
name, my dear Osmund," said Francis, looking 
at me with a grave, meaning look. " I fear it 
might only excite her. Not to talk, nor to lis- 
ten — if possible, not to think — this is what 
the overwrought system now demands. You 
look ill yourself, my boy, as if you had not slept 
last night. Was it anxiety about Elizabeth ?" 

If he hoped I should say " yes," he was disap- 
pointed, good man. I replied that Elizabeth 
had such a fine constitution, I felt but little real 
anxiety about her. I had a conviction that her 
recovery, though slow, would be complete. 

" So the doctors think. They say that, as soon 
as ever she can be moved, change of air and 
scene will do more than anything for her." 

Then he added, after a pause, 

" The great difficulty, I foresee, will be to 
give her an object and interest in life now." 

"In the course of time she will marry," I 
said. 

"Ah, will she? Not unless she is in love 
with the man who asks her. She will never 
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marry from expediency, or any other motive, 
Osmund." 

" Oh I but she will fall in love, by-and-by, I 
hope, like every other girl. At present she has 
seen no one, and her thoughts, fortunately, 
don't run on the subject. She has too healthy 
and vigorous a nature for such rubbish." 

" She has a healthy and vigorous nature, and 
will not succumb to weakness. In that lies my 
great hope for her." 

He said no more ; and I can recall nothing 
else during the remainder of the week that had 
any bearing on the events recorded here. 
Sunday came and went; and then Monday, 
the most eventful Monday in my life, dawned. 
It was not till evening had closed in, however, 
that I received a telegram at my club, which 
made me start from the dinner-table, fling my- 
self into a hansom, and tell the driver he should 
have five shillings if I caught the " eight down- 
train" from Waterloo. 

The telegram I received — the telegram which 
obliged me to revoke my vow never to return to 
Beaumanoir — was from the old butler there, and 
ran as follows : 
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" Six o'clock. 

" Sir, — Please come at once. There hoe been an 
awful accident to my lady and Mr. Raymond. The 
latter^ we fear ^ is dying. 

" Richard Sparshott." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TT was quite true. I reached Beaumanoir 
-*• soon after midnight. Sparshott had sent 
the dogcart to the station on the chance of my 
catching the last train, and from the groom who 
drove it I heard the main facts. My mother 

and Bay had driven into W with a new pair 

of horses, which, on the road home, took fright 
at something, going down the steep hill which 
leads out of the town, ran away for two miles, 
and finally dashed against the railway bridge 
and upset the carriage. My mother was taken 
up insensible, but she was not seriously hurt. 
Raymond had fallen on his head, and had 
moreover sustained internal injuries, from which 
there was no hope of his recovering. 

Thus much I learnt from the groom during 
that bitter drive over the Dorsetshire downs. 
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I had started without my dinner, and without 
an overcoat, and I was frozen. It seemed 
horrible to be thinking of my personal dis- 
comfort at such a moment ; but as we drove 
through one of the small villages on our road, 
and I saw a light still burning in the taproom 
of the "public," I could not resist drawing up, 
and ordering the groom to go and bring me a 
glass of brandy, gin — anything — to infuse a 
little caloric into me. My teeth chattered, and 
I had lost all feeling in my legs and arms. Was 
it from purely physical causes that my heart 
was also benumbed? — that I could awake no 
more than a sort of dull stupefied horror within 
me? 

The lodge-gates were open. We drove 
through the dear old park, every hawthorn of 
which I knew so well ; the outlines of those near 
the road just visible now in the darkness, as we 
shot by them. The shadow of night had rested 
upon me, and on my home, when 1 had bidden 
it farewell two years and a half before, and it 
was night again now that I returned here, but 
under what different circumstances ! It is strange 
that, though thought and feeling were almost 
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inactive at this moment, my observation of out- 
ward things was keenly alive. I remember 
saying to the groom, "The road used to go down 
that dip— it has been turned." Five minutes 
afterwards we drove under the grey stone 
portico. 

The sound of the wheels on the gravel 
brought two or three servants to the door ; 
and behind them, in the hall, stood the Reverend 
Mr. Putney. I was anxiously expected, and yet 
I was received in perfect silence. I looked in 
their faces. Old Sparshott shook his head and 
clasped his hands ; and then I guessed the truth. 
All was over ; my brother had breathed his last 
half an hour before. 

I stood motionless for a minute. The servants 
shut the hall-door very quietly, then one of them^ 
took my hat ; not a word was spoken ; there 
was no sound but the ticking of the great hall- 
clock. I follo\^d Mr. Putney mechanically into 
the dining-room. A wood fire burned merrily 
on the hearth ; its warmth seemed gradually to 
melt my congealed heart, and unloose my 
tongue. 

" How is my poor mother f 
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** Wonderfully supported, Osmund 1 wonder- 
ftilly ; though much cut and bruised herself, she 
never left dear Mr, Raymond's bedside. Ah! 
what a blow I Mysterious, indeed, are the ways 
of Providence. Truly, in the midst of life we 
are in death 1" 

" My poor mother !" was all I could say. I 
could not quote texts appropriate to the oc- 
casion, but I felt profoundly awed; and the 
Rector took my silence for insensibility. 

" Ah 1 such an admirable young man, who 
never gave Lady Rachel a moment's uneasiness, 
to be snatched away thusl Ah I dear, dear I 
One can only say, * The Lord loveth whom He 
ohasteneth I' Terrible I terrible I" 

"Does she kxiow I was sent for?" I asked 
presently. 

" Yes, but she desired she might not be dis- 
turbed until she rang the bell. Her religious 
fortitude is a pattern to everyone. A wonderful 
woman, truly — ^yes, a wonderful woman ! Ah I 
dear I dear I" 

After another silence of some minutes I 
said, 

" Was poor Ray conscious at the last ?" 
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" He was conscious for an hour or two previous 
to his death — and he was in a very blessed state 
of mind." 

** Was he left alone with my mother ?" 

" No, I was there all the time. It was truly 
edifying I " 

"And did he say nothing? — nothing particular^ 
I mean ? It did not appear to you that there 
was anything on his mind V 

" On his mind I Oh, dear, no. How should 
there be, leading such a spotless life, dear young 
man, as he had done T 

I felt that I could not continue this conver- 
sation much longer. Mr. Putney's stereotyped 
phrases choked me at this Bolemn moment, 
and I was really faint with hunger. I hailed 
Sparshott's entry with a tray of cold meat, 
though I saw by the Rector's look of pious 
amazement, when I fell to eating, that he held 
it unseemly to the last degree that I should 
satisfy the demands of the flesh instead of listen- 
ing to his platitudes. It showed a callous and 
unregenerated nature. I could not help it ; I 
did not wish to shock or wound anyone ; but 
the pangs of hunger were too strong for me. 
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" As I can be no longer of any use here now, 
I see," said the Rector, in a mildly reproachfiil 
voice, " I will bid you ' good night.' I only staid 
here to give you the last sad particulars of your 
blessed brother s end, Mr. Penruddocke. My 
mission is over. 1 shall call early to inquire 
after her ladyship, and perhaps she may desire 
to see me. She has been always pleased to say 
she has found comfort in my ministry." 

*' Good night, Mr. Putney," said I, looking up 
from my plate, " I'm very much obliged to you 
for staying. You must forgive my eating, 
instead of my talking more just now. I start- 
ed without any dinner, and I'm dead beat." 

How glad I was to get rid of him I After I 
had satisfied the first cravings of hunger, I call- 
ed in Sparshott, and made the faithful old man 
give me, in his simple, straightforward way, 
every detail of that sad afternoon's history. 
And much more did the unvarnished tale move 
me than the Rector s funeral oration upon the 
virtues of the departed. 

My poor mother — I could think of nothing 
else but her. Raymond I had loved too little 
for his death to afiect me personally. All my 
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sorrow was for my mother. For the first time 
for many years my heart felt softened towards 
her. 1 thought of how, as a little child, I had 
envied Ray his place upon her knee, while I 
was sent to the nursery, or was at most sufilered 
to play in a distant corner of the drawing- 
room ; and of how, as he grew up, all that he 
did had seemed good in her eyes, while through 
me, the scapegrace, came only mortification and 
bitterness. None knew so well as I what my 
brother's loss would be to her. He had been 
her sole aim in life, in whom all ambition, hope, 
and pride were centred. Like her namesake of 
old, for him, for her favourite son, had she 
sinned grievously; for his sake had she done 
that which must sit heavily on her conscience 
in the still watches of the night. And how 
could it profit her now? Her first-born was 
taken, and I was left; I for whom she had 
never cared — I who was as a thorn in the flesh 
to her I Like the Rachel of Scripture again, I 
knew that she could " not be comforted," for 
her child, the only child of her heart, " was 
not." 

Truly, I also ' could read a lesson, though 
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not the same as the Rector's, in this terrible 
catastrophe. 

I was roused from a painful reverie by Spar- 
shott. 

" I've got ready your old little room, Master 
Osmund. I thought you'd like it better than 
any other — " and he stood at the door, with the 
bed-candlestick in his hand, evidently thinking 
I had ruminated over the fire long enough. I 
rose and followed him. 

" You did quite right, Sparshott ; I wouldn't 
have had any other room for the world. I 
suppose I must go to bed ; but if my mother 
asks for me, mind you tell her maid to call me 
at once." 

" Her ladyship will not ring her bell now till 
the morning, I think, Master Osmund, and 1*11 
come in to you early, sir. Good night," and at 
the door of my room the old butler left me. 

I entered those four narrow walls, where I 
had once been so happy, and from which I had 
now been self-exiled so long, with a strange 
conflict at heart. Have you ever met, after 
many years, a friend who is indissolubly bound 
up with bitter memories? You loved him, and 
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the first sight of his face brings a thiill of 
pleasure ; but a rush of painful thought follows 
— you are sorry you have met. 

There stood the little white dimity bed ; the 
row of my favourite books, as a boy, against 
the wall; the fishing-rod, and the gun, a 
wretched water-colour of my father over the 
mantelpiece, and a couple of herons which I 
had shot and had stufied; all my favourite 
household gods untouched, exactly as I had left 
them nearly three years ago. 

1 drew back the window-curtain and looked 
out. The branches of the old witch-elm had 
grown now very nearly to touch the window- 
sill ; beyond it lay the dark mass of laurels ; and 
then, in the starlight, I could just distinguish 
(because my eyes knew its outline so well) the 
church-tower, under the shadow of which I had 
seen and suffered that which had been the turn- 
ing-point in my existence. That one hour had 
influenced, and would continue to influence, all 
my subsequent life. It could never be forgot- 
ten or done away with ; it had severed me 
from my home, it had embittered all my domes- 
tic relations. Grie& will heal in time, and 
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quarrels may be adjusted ; but the annihilation 
of respect, the shame attendant upon dis- 
honour, where this ruin is, nothing enduring 
can ever more be built up. 

How would it be henceforward between my 
mother and me? The intense compassion I 
felt made me hope that she would in time find 
some comfort in me ; but I dreaded the meeting. 
Where no strong sympathy exists, intercourse 
at moments of overwhelming misery is doubly 
diflBcult. She knew but too well that her sor- 
row was not mine, in any heartfelt sense ; there 
was not even that bond of union between us — a 
common grief. I could not wonder, poor 
thing I that she showed no alacrity to receive 
me. 

I lay awake for a long time, but at last slept 
soundly, and was only roused by the old but- 
ler's opening the shutters, I started up. 

*^ Has my lady rung her bell ? Has she asked 
fbr me, Sparshott ?" 

" My lady is up. Master Osmund, and she 
knows as you are come/' said the old servant, 
with some hesitation of manner; "but — she 
hasn't asked for you yet." Then, seeing me 
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He down again, and turn my face towards the 
wall, he continued, with a misapprehension as 
to my feelings which was natural under the 
circumstances, ** You see, Master Osmund, you 
must give her time. It's no use going again' 
nature. My lady was that fond of Master Ray, 
she can't come round all of a sudden ; and you 
know what my lady is — she ain't one as can 
bear to show her feelings. You must give her 
a bit time." 

In truth, I was not the least wounded ; it 
could hardly be otherwise. And yet how 
strangely paradoxical it sounded to talk of its 
** going against nature " for a mother to wel- 
come her only surviving son I 1 do not think 
it seemed so to Sparshott. Like most of the 
servants, he lived under the impression that his 
mistress was a superior order of being, whose 
thoughts and ways were not those of common 
humanity, or to be judged by any ordinary 
standard. I will not go so far as to say that 
she was loved ; but her opinion was law, and 
her actions were ever unquestioned. That 
sweet voice, that had never been raised above 
its ordinary pitch in my recollection, that calm, 
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goddess -like beauty and beneficent dignity of 
demeanour, were influences which I had once 
felt myself, and which, I knew, subjected nearly 
all who approached her, more especially her in- 
feriors. 

Sparshott had lived at Beamanoir ever since 
my mother's marriage ; he was no fool, and was 
cognisant of much in those twenty-four years 
which must have seemed to him blameworthy ; 
but if he ever suffered himself to criticize his 
mistress's conduct, it was in the inward recesses 
of his heart alone. To others, even to me, my 
lady was spoken of as an oracle, whose utter- 
ances were to be accepted as all- wise and irre- 
vocable. 

I got up by-and-by, dressed, and went down 
to breakfast. The house seemed unnaturally 
still ; maids and men alike glided to and fro 
with a muffled tread ; the very dogs looked as 
if they knew they ought not to bark and frisk 
about. They growled a protest as a shabby^ 
fellow passed the dining-room windows. I 
guessed rightly it was the undertaker. Then 
there came another step upon the gravel, and 
they pricked up their ears, but did not growl ; 
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they belonged to too orthodox a household to 
treat the Rector so discourteously. 

While Mr. Putney was parleying with Spar- 
shott in the hall, my mother's maid entered the 
dining-room. 

" Her ladyship is ready to receive you, sir, if 
you will come up to her room." 

I followed her. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

rpHE room was darkened. My mother was 
^ standing erect near the fireplace, as if, by 
her very attitude, she wished to show that she 
would not succumb to weakness, and needed no 
support. Her forehead and cheek had been cut, 
and were bound up with black plaster, which 
increased the extreme pallor of her face. It was 
absolutely motionless. The eyes were like 
blue stones ; her beautiful Vandyck hands were 
folded calmly together; the smooth banda of 
hair were partially shrouded by a black veil. 

" My dear mother I" 1 began, and ran up to her 
with open arms. 

She pressed her cold lips to my forehead. 
Neither of us spoke again for a minute or 
two. 
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" This is very terrible, mother !" I said at 
last. 

** It is God's will," she murmured ; and the 
hollow tone of her voice was almost the only 
indication of feeling she gave. " It seems like 
a dreadful dream at present ; but I shall come 
to realize it, by-and-by, only too well. To 

think that this time yesterday " She stopped 

short, and I saw her breast heave. " I never 
contemplated the possibility of his dying before 
me. My beautiful, gifted Ray I God help me 
to bear my cross I" 

I was aflFected, as I knew I should be ; but 
her self-control during the whole of our inter- 
view was wonderftil. She seemed surprised 
that I should be moved, making use, as 1 well 
remember, of an expression which pained me 
exceedingly at the time, for it probed so near, 
without touching, the actual truth. 

" Of course this irreparable loss to me is only 
gain to you. You never knew your brother, 
and cannot feel his death ; I do not expect it. 
It leaves you insole possession of this property, 
and as you never loved Ray, you cannot pretend 
to be sorry — you cannot really feel for me — I 
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know this." Then she went on calmly to dis- 
cuss the arrangements for the funeral, and wrote 
down the names of one or two persons she 
wished to be invited. "You will give what 
further orders you think well, Osmund. Of 
course everything is in your hands now ; I can 
only suggest. I hope that proper respect may 
be paid to your dear brother's memory, that is 
all. I will write myself to your uncle Levison, 
and to Mrs. Hamleigh, and ask them to come 
for the funeral. I should wish all the nearest 
members of the family to be present. Of course 
the neighbours will all offer to send their car- 
riages ; let them come ; let every possible hon- 
our be paid to the memory of my poor boy. I 
repeat, that is all I ask of you." 

Naturally, there was but one reply — that her 
wishes should be complied with. However dis- 
tasteful to myself the parade of pompous obse- 
quies, if they afforded any consolation (strange 
that they could do so I) to my bereaved mother, 
I had no choice but to accede. 

I was fully employed the rest of that day in 
giving orders and writing letters ; among the 
latter to Little, the family lawyer, and to Mr. 
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Francis, praying for their presence at Beauma- 
noir by the early train on Saturday. With 
Little this was a matter of course ; not so with 
Francis, and I was by no means sure that my 
mother would wish him to be invited ; but I 
had my own reasons for earnestly begging him 
to come, were it only for a few hours. If he 
did not like leaving Elizabeth longer, he could 
return to town by the evening mail-train. 

I may pass over the three following days. I 
had much matter for grave deliberation, as 
will be seen presently. How best to do that 
which I had resolved upon, was the subject of 
anxious thought with me all the week. Letters 
of condolence to my mother poured in. Among 
those addressed to myself was one from Mrs. 
Hamleigh. The fact alone was pregnant with 
meaning. She wrote effusively, as though no- 
thing had ever occurred to interrupt our affec- 
tionate relation towards each other. She and 
Evelyn would arrive by the first train on Satur- 
day ; it was impossible to come before, on ac- 
count of their mourning, but they would stay 
with dear Lady Rachel after the funeral as long 
as I wished. I could not help smiling a little 
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bitterly as I read my cousin's epistle, and com- 
pared it mentally with the last I had received 
from her, and with her words and manner to 
me on my visit to the cottage. I was a cast- 
away then, only to be tolerated under protest. 
How had it come to pass that 1 was white- 
washed now t What had I done in the interval 
to redeem my character ? What, indeed I The 
one ray athwart all this gloom was that I was 
to see Evelyn — to see her for a while here, as 
in days of old, without let or hindrance. 

Mr. Francis wrote that he would be with me 
in time for the funeral on Saturday, and if I 
wished him to remain till Monday, he could do 
so, as Elizabeth was out of all danger now, and 
was to be moved to Torquay for change of air 
next week. 

Joe Carter brought down my mourning, and 
was much impressed with the grandeur of my 
inheritance. The Colonel granted my applica- 
tion for leave until the end of the month, and 
longer, if I wished it. A few manly lines from 
Arthur Tufton, like the warm grasp of a friend- 
ly hand, was the only other noticeable letter I 
received. Those from our mighty neighbours, 
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and from my mother's family, I need not parti- 
cularize. Such conventionalities are useful, I 
believe ; the reading of them is almost a me- 
chanical employment, involving little or no 
thought, and the prescribed flattery of sorrow 
has a soothing effect on some natures. My 
mother was so constituted. She could not be- 
lieve in her heart, I think, that many of these 
people cared about poor Ray, but it afforded 
her a satisfaction that they should pretend they 
did. 

I saw her very little ; once or twice a day I 
went to her boudoir, and I begged that when- 
ever she wished she would send for me. Occa- 
sionally she did so, about some letter or matter 
of ceremonial — never because she craved for 
the sympathy of her only remaining child. How 
could it be otherwise ? Mr. Putney's sympathy 
she really cared more for. He had known Ray 
ever since he was born, and had never wearied 
of proclaiming her elder son's talents and vir- 
tues on the house-tops ; he had beslavered her 
with flattery, direct and indirect, for the last 
four-and-twenty years, and it was meat and 
drink to her. It was strange how a clever 
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woman could listen to his drivelling, but use is 
second nature, and his fulsome laudations of 
poor Ray at this moment were really a comfort 
to her. 

Our intercourse, on the other hand, do what 
I would, could not but be constrained. I was 
most anxious to avoid touching on the future ; 
that topic would come soon enough, and very 
fruitful would it be of bitterness, I well knew. 
Let my brother be buried, at all events, before 
any discussion between my mother and me 
arose. But on Friday night — the night before 
the funeral — after T had explained to her all 
the arrangements for the morrow, she said, 
looking at me in her calm way, 

" How long do you mean the Hamleighs to 
stay, Osmund? Of course it rests entirely with 
you ; this is your house now, and I have no 
intention of retaining the authority here which 
dear Ray liked to leave in my hands." 

I have little doubt of the answer my mother 
looked for, which she thought I could hardly 
fail to return, under the circumstances. It was 
cleverly conceived, too, to make the Hamleighs' 
visit the point upon which my first decision 
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should be pronounced; but, though perplexed 
for a minute how to reply, I disappointed her 
as gently as I could. 

" I hope they will remain as long as you wish 
to have them — for three or four months, if you 
like it. I shall be obliged to return to my duty 
on Monday week." 

There was a pause ; then she said, in a very 
low voice — 

" I suppose you do not mean to remain in the 
Army — now ?" 

" Yes, I do, mother." 

" I am sorry for it." Then another pause. 
" With your taste for country pursuits, you 
would find enough to do in looking after this 
property." 

" Perhaps so ; but I had rather not enter 
upon that question just now. To return to 
to-morrow, I wish I could dissuade you from 
going to the church. It will be a most painful 
trial to you, I am sure, in every wayT Here my 
eye for a moment met hers. ** You bear up 
wonderfully, but I am afraid of your physical 
strength giving way under the strain put upon 
it." 
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" You need not be afraid — I shall not disgrace 
you. I have had strength given me to meet all 
my trials, and it will not fail me to-morrow. If 
more are in store for me, Osmund, I trust they 
may not come through you^ 

She spoke these words in a low, distinct 
voice, and without another syllable she rose 
and left me. I saw her no more that night. 

The pompous and painful ceremony took 
place at one o'clock the next day. I have but 
little to say of it. The park was crowded with 
carriages for two hours before the procession 
moved from the house. By the carriage-road 
it was a quarter of a mile to the church. So 
close as we were, by the path through the 
shrubbery, the natural thing would have been 
to have walked ; but I knew my mother would 
be grievously annoyed if I even suggested this, 
so everything was ordered to meet her wishes. 
The Hamleighs, Colonel Levison Rich, Mr. 
Francis, and Mr. Little arrived by the twelve 
o'clock train. I handed Evelyn and her mother 
from the carriage, and saw no more of them 
till all was over. They went to Lady Rachers 
room, and I had to receive those who were 
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come to pay my brother the last token of re- 
spect. To the servants and tenantry everything 
— ^I have Sparshott's word for it — was consider- 
ed to be most satisfactory. The hearse and its 
plumes, the long line of mourning coaches, the 
mutes, the largesse of scarves and gloves, the 
baked funeral meats, the immense concourse of 
the county " quality," — all were proper, affect- 
ing, and creditable to the house of Penruddocke. 
Joe Carter declared that " it would gratify the 
gen'leman as is gone, if he could but see it.'* 
My mother did not belie, herself. Her white, 
marble face, slightly bowed, but distinctly seen 
through her crape veil, never moved during the 
ceremony. Once, and once only, the arm which 
leant on mine shook — at least, I fancied so. It 
was when we approached the family vault. I 
felt my own breath come quick. In spite of 
the solemnity of the present moment, I could 
not but recall the hour when she and I last saw 
that door open. I kept my eyes fixed upon the 
ground ; 1 could not look up ; it seemed to me 
as if all present must read the shameful secret 
in my face. My mother, however, except for 
that slight spasmodic movement, remained the 
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whole time motionless and erect. I heard 
many sobs around me ; tender women's hearts 
were wrung as they thought of the poor mo- 
ther's bereavement ; she alone retained her self- 
control. Like a beautiful lily, with head bent 
beneath the storm, yet not broken, she 
stood there, the wonder and admiration of all 
around. 

Then, when everything was over, and we 
came out of the dark, mouldy little church into 
the sharp air of the January afternoon, the 
crowd fell back to let us pass, and we were 
driven swiftly home ; but there was as great 
confusion among the carriages in the narrow- 
road as though the event were a race, or an 
archery-meeting. The villagers stood gaping 
round the churchyard gate, and with coachmen 
squabbling and footmen calling for their mas- 
teis' carriages, it was a scene truly befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion. Most of those who 
had followed us to the church now dispersed ; 
but a few who came from a distance returned 
to the house, where luncheon was prepared. 
My uncle Levison was now of great service ; my 
mind was too full of other matter to be able to 
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talk to these half-dozen gentlemen ; but he 
conversed, in that undertone which les Men- 
stances demanded, of the foxes, coverts, &c., as 
they hung about the fireplace, in the awkward 
condition of men who scarcely know what it 
befits them to say. They have come here with 
a profession of grief, but that is over and done 
with ; they are now hungry, and would fain 
talk openly and unconcernedly if they dared. A 
Levison Rich is invaluable at such a time. 

It was past three o'clock when the last dog- 
cart drove off. The ladies were upstairs, where 
they had remained since their return from 
church. I was alone with my uncle, Mr. Fran- 
cis, and Little. My uncle looked out of win- 
dow, and began a low whistle, then suddenly 
checked himself. 

" Shall^ we take a stroll. Pen, or go through 
the stables ? Can't remain in the house all day, 
eh?" 

*' I am sorry, Uncle Levison, but I must ask 
you for your presepce, and that of Mr. Francis, 
in the library. -I have to speak to Mr. Little, 
and I wish you both to be present." 

"Ray left no will, eh?" asked my uncle, 
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quickly, perhaps the hope of some small legacy 
shooting through his mind. 

" No, he did not ; but all his personalty I 
look upon as belonging to my mother." 

" Deuced handsome I" said my uncle. " What, 
horses and all ?" 

I opened the door, without further reply, 
and the three followed me. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" nnHIS estate," I began, -when we had reached 
-■- the library, " is entailed on me, and I 

am last in the entail — is it not so, Mr. Little t" 
** Certainly, certainly, Mr. Penruddocke." 
"And when I attain my majority, on the 

24th of June next, I have absolute control over 

it — may do what I like with it ? There is no 

doubt or question about that ?" 

" None whatever. You will be accountable 

* 

to no one." 

" My reason for asking is this : I wished to be 
quite sure of my position and power before an- 
nouncing to you the resolution I have taken. On 
the 24th of June I shall hand over the title-deeds 
of this property, as a free gift, to my cousin, 
Miss Elizabeth Penruddocke." 

U2 
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"Good Godl are you mad? What foolery- 
is this T said my uncle. 

" My reasons, Mr, Little," I continued, calmly, 
'* for taking this course will be obvious to you. 
I believe Miss Penruddocke to be the rightfiil 
owner of this property. It would be impossible 
now to prove this legally, I am aware. Also I 
believe the time has elapsed after which a pro- 
perty can be claimed by law ; but the obliga- 
tion to restore it is no less binding on me. Of 
course I am powerless to act at present, but I 
have called you together here to bear witness 
to my recorded intention." 

" Give up your property to that d — d fellow 
from America!" burst out my uncle. 

" He is dead — it is his daughter." 

" Well, it's all the same. You must be gone 
stark mad, Osmund ! I never heard of such a 
thing I" 

Then Mr. Little, who never spoke without 
deliberation, cleared his throat, and said, 

" I must be allowed the liberty, as the legal 
adviser of your family for many years, Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke, to counsel you that such an act as 
this is without precedent in all my experience. 
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You are aware that when the late Mr. John 
Penruddocke came over to this country four 
years ago, in the hopes of establishing his claim, 
it utterly broke down ?" 

" I am aware that one link in the chain of his 
evidence was wanting." 

" And one is as good as a dozen, my dear sir. 
He hunted up all the proofs he could in support 
of his claim. Mr. Humphrey, I am sure, left no 
stone unturned ; but it ended in their abandon- , 
ing the idea of bringing the case to a trial. 
Why, in the face of these facts, you should per- 
sist in regarding Miss Penruddocke as the 
rightful owner, I am at a loss to conceive." 

" I daresay you are, Mr. Little. I fully un- 
derstand your making this remonstrance. As 
an old legal friend, it is not only justifiable, but 
right. But I may as well tell you at once that 
no arguments can move my determination. I 
believe my cousin to be wrongfiilly dispossessed 
of this property ; and, believing this, 1 could 
never enjoy a moment's piece of mind if I 
retained it. I make it a free gift to her. I am 
so situated that I can do so, without interfer- 
ing with anyone's legal rights. My mother's 
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jointure, settled on her at her marriage, will, of 
course, still be chargeable on the estate — the 
change of hands will not affect that; and 
there is no one else to be considered in the 
matter." 

" By Jove 1 " cried the Colonel, " I should 
like to hear what your mother would say. 
Well, I'm glad there are only we three present, 
Osmund. I wouldn't have it talked of for the 
world. I'll undertake to say you'll think better 
of it before next June ; and, in the meantime, 
gentlemen, we had better agree to consider 
this communication as if it had not been made 
— to promise that ngt a word on the subject 
shall pass our lips." 

"On the contrary, Uncle Levison, I asked 
you and Mr. Francis in here — you that you 
might tell my mother of the resolution I have 
taken (I had rather not speak to her myself, if 
it can be avoided) ; Mr. Francis, in order that 
he may inform Mr. Humphrey Penruddocke 
and Elizabeth. If I die to-morrow, I shall have 
discharged my conscience of a burden, by at 
least making my intentions clearly known." 

** Conscience !" muttered my uncle, " I never 
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heard of such a thing ! — never !" Then, aloud, 
" Mr. Francis, have you nothing to say ? Surely 
you don't encourage this high-flown rubbish 1 
To give up a fine property like this for some 
far-strained notion or other — it's perfectly 
monstrous !" 

" I cannot interfere between any man and his 
conscience. Colonel Rich," said Francis, slowly. 
" If Osmund believes it to be right, he must do 
this thing. I say nothing." 

If my uncle had not been much irritated, he 
was too well-bred to have retorted, as he did, 
with a sneer, * 

" I forgot you were living with those other 
people." 

A little flush came into dear old Francis's 
cheek. 

" My living with Mr. Humphrey has nothing 
whatever to do with this, believe me. Colonel 
Rich. Ask your nephew whether the question 
of this property has been talked of between us 
for years. No influence of mine has been at 
work, I assure you." 

"Nor any one else's," I struck in quickly. 
" The subject has never passed my lips since I 
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came into possession ; and, I may add, it is one 
I have never discussed with any human being. 
I formed my own unbiassed opinion long ago, 
when there was little prospect of my ever being 
called upon to assert it openly; therefore I 
was silent. And now, Mr. Little, tell me about 
the Lincolnshire estate. Is it part of the Pen- 
ruddocke property ?" 

" Certainly not ; if you mean of the original 
property. It came into the family through 
your father's mother. It produces about eight 
hundred a year." 

" That estate I shall retain, then, as Eliza- 
beth's right cannot touch it. And now I think 
I have said all I need say." 

" Stay one moment I" exclaimed my uncle, 
who had gone to the fire, and was leaning back 
against the mantelpiece, standing on one leg, 
and warming his soles alternately. *' Before 
we separate, let me put one question to you. 
Have you reflected that you may want to 
marry, Osmund, who knows, even before you 
come of age ? It might make all the difference 
in your chances — altered prospects, eh? Why 
be in such a devil of a hurry to announce this ? 
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Time enough next June. Lots may happen 
between this and then." 

" Whenever I choose a wife, Uncle Levison, it 
will be a woman who will not be influenced by 
my having hundreds or thousands a year," I re- 
plied, very grandly. " As to the announcement 
of my intention to the world at large, you and 
the rest of my family can do as you please. All 
I desire is that my mother, Humphrey, and 
Elizabeth should be apprised of it." 

I left the room, seized a hat in the hall, and 
slipped out by a back-door into the park. The 
deed was done, and in such a manner, I hoped, 
as to prevent all discussion between my mother 
and myself. That was the only thing I 
dreaded. 

The Winter afternoon was drawing in. Al- 
ready the blue mists in the hollows were creep- 
ing up towards the house, the outlines of the 
woods were blurred — in the thick laurel shrub- 
bery it was almost night. I wandered on, 
careless of which way my footsteps led me, a 
prey to many complex feelings, dominant over 
which was a sense of joy at having had it in my 
power to atone for a great wrong by a simple 
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act of justice. That it was possible to do this, 
and yet shield my mother, was another cause 
for thankfulness. It would have been a cruel 
alternative had I been forced to choose between 
the exposure of her crime and submitting to be 
a party to the fruits of it. Bereaved of her 
favourite son as she was, I felt doubly anxious 
to spare her as much further tribulation as might 
be. Her pride would suffer keenly, her wrath 
would be greatly kindled against me — that 
there was no help for ; but, at all events, she 
would feel that her own personal reputation 
was secure. The admiration and esteem of the 
world, which she prized so highly, I did not 
mean to rob her of that — if, indeed, I had the 
power of doing so. flow much or how little I 
knew had been a constant source of anxious 
speculation to her during the last four years, I 
have little doubt ; that I had suspicions, at all 
events strong enough to drive me from my 
home, she must have felt very certain. It was 
the conviction that such was my mother's state 
of vague mistrust regarding me which gave me 
a reasonable hope that she would shun discus- 
sion on the point ; it touched upon too dan- 
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gerous ground to be approached with safety by 
her. 

It would be affectation to pretend that the 
thought of giving up Beaumanoir, just as it had 
80 unexpectedly fallen into my hands, did not 
cost me some severe pangs. I had never loved 
my old home so much, I think, as during this last 
week, when I had been nominally its lord. 
And now, as I wandered on in the twilight, I 
felt like a departed shade revisiting the scenes 
of his past happiness. How joyous my child- 
hood seemed, on looking back to it ! — more so, 
no doubt, than it really was. There was the 
spot where my father and I had planted an 
acoiD, now shot up into a goodly young oak ; 
down there, near the furze bush, I killed my 
first rabbit, and this was the old hawthorn 
under which I learnt so many of my lessons. 
Every foot of earth was endeared to me by 
some recollection, from which Time, with a 
softening hand, had rubbed all the hard edges. 
But, sweetest of all, were the memories of early 
love bound up with the home of my childhood, 
which was now mine no more. And even as I 
thought of them, I saw a girlish figure flitting 
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in the twilight before me. I could not be 
mistaken in it; I hurried after her — it was 
Evelyn. 

She looked startled at seeing me; her manner 
was very grave, but sweet and gentle as it al- 
ways was. She wrapped her black shawl 
closely round her. 

*' I thought you were busy with Mr. Little," 
she said. 

" That is over ; and I came out here to get 
rid of a splitting headache. This has been an 
awfully melancholy business, Evelyn ; and yet 
— strange, isn't it ? — but for poor Ray's death, 
I shouldn't be here now." 

She misunderstood me, and looked distressed. 

" Oh I Osmund, surely — " she began, and then 
stopped, hesitatingly. 

" You didn't fancy I was thinking of the in- 
heritance 1 I was thinking of the delight it was 
to be here in the old place, once more with you 
— not to meet, as we did three weeks ago, in a 
ball-room." 

" Why, then, have you never come home all 
this time ? Each visit we paid here, I used to 
say to myself, * This time he will come ' — but 
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you never came. If you cared for dear Beau- 
manoir so very much ^" 

" I cared for it very much, and for you still 
more, dearest ; and yet I couldn't come. You 
must believe me, for I can't explain why." 

She was silent, and I continued — 

"Have you still some faith left in me, 
Evelyn ?" 

" It would be untrue if I said it had not been 
shaken," she replied, in a low voice. "You 
were such a hero in my eyes, as a child ! " 

" And I want to be so still, my darling, for I 
am in no one else's." 

"So you shall be," she said with a smile, 
" now that you are come home, and are going 
to be a good boy again." 

" And yet I have never changed — as regards 
you^ at all events." 

" Don't say that — it hurts me," she returned 
quickly. " It makes it seem as if you did not 
care much about me in the dear old times. I 
had rkther think that you are coming back again 
to what you used to be, before you knew the 
world." 

" The world I Shall 1 tell you something ? 
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You would have heard nothing but good of me, 
if I had done the worldly thing my mother 
wanted— married a girl for her money." 

" Oh ! no, no 1 I am sure she never wished 
that. She is so noble — ^poor Lady Rachel I 
You do her injustice, Osmund 1" 

" Do I ? My poor mother 1 I am sure I feel 
sincerely for her sorrow now. Ray, you see, 
was everything to her, and I am — nothing !" 

**Ah! if so," she sighed, "whose fault is that?" 

" Not mine, originally." Then I added, rather 
bitterly, " I fancy, from the tone of your own 
mother's letter, that she is inclined to think 
rather better of me now than she did three 
weeks ago." 

"I see what you mean, Osmund; but it is 
very wrong to imagine that the change in 
mamma has anything to do with — with your 
altered position. You are come home at last, 
and are reconciled to dear Lady Rachel ; and 
mamma says that this awful event must produce 
a great effect on you, she is sure." 

" Well, I am thankful for the result, at all 
events. But I should be a humbug, Evy, if I 
let you fancy that poor Ray's death has made 
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any great change in me. I am much as I was 
this day week, neither better nor worse. I never 
wronged my brother. I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with." 

" But it is so terrible, so terrible," she repeat- 
ed again, in her soft, pitiful voice. "Poor Lady 
Rachel I I do so feel for her." 

" iSo do I — from the bottom of my heart. But 
that doesn't change my character, you see, 
dear." 

" You will be kind to her, and remain with 
her now, won't you ?" 

" My mother's home shall be with me, if she 
likes to make it so ; but that I doubt. She never 
cared for me, and has, unfortunately, been too 
ready to believe all manner of evil of me. 
Whatever I can do to comfort her, however, you 
may depend on it I shall." 

She walked on in silence. Presently she said 
with a little hesitation, 

" Is it right to speak so of Lady Rachel, after 
behaving as you have done, dear Osmund? 
Remember how much cruel anxiety you have 
cost her." 

" I am tired of self-defence," I said angrily. 
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" As I told you the other day, my tongue is tied. 
People must believe what they like. It all de- 
pends on whether they do like it." 

She looked with a saddened expression into 
my face. 

"Are you one of those who like to believe 
evil of me ?" I said more gently. 

" You know I am not. Why do you ask ?" 

" Because you seem to have swallowed all you 
have been told." 

" No," she replied, and her voice shook, " not 

aiir 

" You believed all that foolish gossip about 
me at Kendal Castle ?" 

She said nothing. 

" Speak, Evy. My future happiness depends 
on our being frank with each other." 

" There are some things," she murmured, 
" which one must be blind, as well as deaf, not 
to understand. But now, dear, that you are 
come home, all will be right again. Mamma 
herself thinks so." 

" We shall see. I am afraid she will change 
her mind. Now, tell me, how did you like Lord 
Tufton ?" 
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" Very much ; he was so kind, and he spoke 
80 affectionately of you." 

" And did not that alter your mother's opin- 
ion of me !" 

She shook her head. 

^^ He confessed to mamma that he was uneasy 
about you." 

" By Heavens ! There is a fatality in this. 
Arthur, who would never wittingly injure mel — 
And what did he say to you ? — you say he spoke 
affectionately of me." 

*• Well," she replied, with a sad little smile, 
** when he said that you lived like brothers, and 
yet confessed that he had never heard my name 
pass your lips, I felt hurt. I said you had left 
me as a child, and I supposed you still thought 
of me as such." 

"You told him that? Well! There is a 
fatality in these things. I wonder you did not 
guess the true reason, Evy — that I could not 
talk of my love even to my best friend, if he 
did not thoroughly sympathise with me. He 
thinks that I regard you still as a child, then 1" 

" What does it signify?" she asked. 

" Nothing — you are a child, I am glad to see 
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still, in simplicity, though you have lost the 
blind confidence you once had in me." 

" Love — ^true love is not blind, I think, but 
quick-sighted." 

" Ah I you fancy so." I seized her hands and 
drew her towards me. " Oh ! my own darling, 
what thing is there I can do to make you be- 
lieve in me truly, implicitly, again ?" 

The sweet, half-shrinking face was lifted to 
mine, and I kissed it passionately. Then it was 
buried on my shgulder, and I heard a low 
whisper, 

" Why do you ask me? You know too well. 
Give up that bad friend — that foreign lady." 

Then, as though frightened at what she had 
said, she sprang from my arms, and shot through 
the shrubbery into the house. 
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